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John Marshall, Jurist and Statesman 


By JAMES M. BECK, Former Solicitor General of the United States 


An address delivered at the memorial exercises, commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the death of Chief 
Justice John Marshall, under the auspices of the Richmond Bar Association, the Virginia Historical Society 
and the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, at Richmond, Virginia, May 11, 1935 


E are met today, my fellow citizens, to honor the 

memory of a very great man. One hundred years 

ago at Mrs. Crim’s boarding house at Fifth and 
Walnut streets, Philadelphia, an old man, as full of years as 
honors, was slowly dying. Years before he had experienced 
that compensation of long life, of which Prince Bismarck 
once said that it makes one “indifferent to hatred, insult and 
calumny, while one’s capacity for good will and love is in- 
creased.” It did not need the winter of age to give John 
Marshall this noble serenity of mind, for throughout his long 
and illustrious career he had been sustained by that conscious 
integrity of purpose, which made him indifferent to either 
the censure or praise of his fellow-men. 

His mind was clear in those last days, and we can well 
believe that with mental vigor unimpaired to the very last, 
he spent the weary days of his last illness in thinking of the 
past. It is probable that his mind dwelt but little upon his 
last thirty-five years, in which he had been the storm center 
of passionate strife, for the memories of old men generally 
recur to the events of earlier years. That which met his 
eye as he looked out of the window of his Walnut Street 
room would in itself tend to recall the heroic memories of 
the epic period of America. 

Across Independence Square he could see the belfry of 
the State House, now called Independence Hall, from which, 


as from Pharos, the light of liberty had shone to the utter- 
most parts of the world. From hour to hour he would hear 
the solemn sounds of the bell in the tower, a bell already 
sacred to America, for from the very moment of its casting 
in 1752, it had been a sonorous prophecy of America’s 
destiny. The bell had been cast in England, but the City 
Fathers of Philadelphia had requested the makers to put 
upon the bell the historic message: ‘Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land and unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
Nobly it had fulfilled that mission, for it had announced the 
coming of the first and second Continental Congress and had 
sent forth a pzon of triumph, when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was first read to the people. As post riders 
brought the sad intelligence of the early defeats of Wash- 
ington’s untrained army, the bell would mourn the dead, 
who had fallen in battle, and later sound a note of triumph 
when the news of Washington’s victories at Monmouth and 
Yorktown came to the historic capital. 

As the dying Marshall witnessed the sun setting in the 
direction of Valley Forge, he must have thought of that 
dreadful winter, in whose privations he had shared, when 
the few soldiers who remained in Washington’s army stained 
the new-fallen snow with the blood of their naked feet. 
Marshall must have thought, in those last days, of the great 
leader, who had held together the little remnant of the Con- 
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tinental Army at Valley Forge, and whose courage and self- 
sacrificing devotion to his nation had left so deep an impres- 
sion upon Marshall’s character. 

We cannot doubt that Marshall’s mind in those last 
days went back to his well loved Virginia, the mother of 
superlatively great sons, where he desired his remains to rest 
forever. He was the child of its frontier. His education 
had been very limited. He had lived close to the heart of 
nature and its simplicity had formed his character. The 
dying Marshall in Philadelphia was not among strangers. 
Much of his life had been spent in Philadelphia, and there 
he was held in the highest honor. He had fought beyond its 
gates at Germantown and Brandywine, had seen the sun, 
which set at Valley Forge in dark clouds, rise resplendent 
on the wooded vales of Monmouth. Later he had served as 
a member of the first Congress, when the historic city was 
the capital of the nation. From Philadelphia he had gone to 
France, and had met the corrupt demands of its government 
by vindicating the dignity of the infant Republic in the 
policy of “millions for defense but not one cent for tribute.” 
In Philadelphia he had been received with general acclaim 
on his return from France. No two cities can have a greater 
claim to the enduring reputation of John Marshall than 
Richmond and Philadelphia, and this circumstance may give 
some propriety to my selection as the speaker of this occasion 
—an honor, of which I am duly sensible—for I am a Phila- 
delphian and proud of my membership in its historic bar, 
which honored him when he died, accompanied his remains 
to Richmond and initiated the movement for the erection 
of a statue in Washington to commemorate his services. A 
commission was given to William Wetmore Story, an emi- 
nent sculptor, who by a happy coincidence was the son of 
that Justice Story, who was Marshall’s great yoke-fellow in 
the Supreme Court. It was my privilege, in turn, to present 
to the city of Philadelphia, a replica of that statue. I men- 
tion the fact because one other replica of that statue should 
be made and presented by the Congress of the United States 
to the city of Richmond. 

In Philadelphia John Marshall died, and two days later, 
with all the pomp and ceremony that truly attends the pass- 
ing of a hero, his body was borne from his temporary home 
to Richmond. 

“For his passage 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Spoke loudly for him.” 


Then followed an incident of epic beauty. The historic 
Liberty Bell tolled the passage of the body to Market Street 
Wharf, and having rendered this last and sacred service, sud- 
denly became silent forever. A great rift took place in its 
iron side. Its eloquent voice ended with that of Marshall. 

Those last solemn notes marked not only the passing of 
Marshall but also the end of a great and heroic era. While 
a few of the great actors in the drama of American Inde- 
pendence still survived, for example Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton and James Madison, yet with the passing of Mar- 
shall an era ended which had begun with the founding in 
1607 of representative government in Virginia. Thus the 
death of Marshall measured a period of 228 years, during 
which the American Commonwealth had been molded by 
successive generations of Americans in the free spirit of the 
pioneer. ‘This formative period had its climax when the 
ablest men of the Colonies met in Philadelphia to attempt 





the unprecedented task of drafting a comprehensive form of 
government of a type theretofore unknown in history. It 
was not enough for the master architects to provide the 
ground plan for the majestic edifice of constitutional liberty, 
which the genius of the American people was to erect. It 
was John Marshall’s great privilege to supervise the erection 
of the superstructure in accordance with the plans of the 
master builders, and when he had completed this task by his 
masterful interpretations of the Constitution in his service 
of thirty-four years as Chief Justice of the United States, 
the task of constructing “an indissoluble union of indestruct- 
ible states” had been completed, let us hope and pray for all 
time. Of that era it may be said that few nobler dramas 
have ever been enacted “upon the stage of this wide and 
universal theatre of man.” 

Who can deny the great part that was enacted in that 
drama by the sons of Virginia. Let us remember that the 
Elizabethan era was the climax to that mighty cultural 
movement that is known as the Renaissance, and Virginia 
was the last, but not the least, development of that epoch. 
I have said elsewhere and now repeat that it is an unfor- 
tunate error to regard the birthday of our nation as July 
4th, 1776. Thereby we gained a new status and a new 
name, but the American Commonwealth began with the first 
settlement in Virginia, and was thus born of. the “spacious 
days of Queen Elizabeth,” after whom this Commonwealth 
was named. Its early sons were contemporaries of Marlowe 
and Shakespeare, of Coke and Bacon, of Sydney and Jonson, 
of Drake and Frobisher, of Raleigh and Sandys, of Pem- 
broke and Southampton. Small as Virginia was, and lim- 
ited as were its cultural resources, what infant Common- 
wealth in a like period of time, and in the field of govern- 
ment, ever gave birth to so many great men. Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Patrick Henry, John Marshall and James Madi- 
son, James Monroe and Edmund Randolph, George Mason 
and Richard Henry Lee, and last and greatest, that noble 
son, whose reputation overtops all Americans, and who is 
one of the supreme immortals of history, George Washing- 
ton. While any prediction as to the illimitable future is 
generally hazardous, it is probable and possibly certain that 
in the field of leadership no American will ever surpass 
George Washington, and that in the field of law no Judge 
will ever rival the fame of John Marshall. 

Let us consider briefly and necessarily inadequately the 
significance of John Marshall’s work. It is given to few 
men to rise so high above the clouds of controversy that in 
a later time only praise is spoken of him. As in the case 
of Washington, Marshall is so supremely great in his 
chosen field of activity that all balanced criticism becomes 
dificult. But if he could guide us in our deliberations 
today, his love of truth would say with Othello 

“Speak of me as I am, nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


All Americans today praise Marshall, and this blinds 
us to the fact that it was not so, when he was among the 
living. Today men think of him as having, in his tenure of 
office, sat in serene and unclouded skies as upon some moun- 
tain peak, below whose summit were the clouds of passionate 
strife which touched him not. The fact is that from the 
beginning of his work as Chief Justice to the very end, he 
was the storm center of as bitter and passionate a political 
struggle as ever enveloped any judge. Almost his first 
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judicial act provoked a storm of bitter criticism, which raged 
throughout the whole period of his service, and thirty-four 
years later his last days upon the Bench witnessed a humilia- 
tion, when Georgia refused to appear at the Bar of his Court 
in obedience to its summons, and subsequently refused to 
comply with a decree which the Court had entered. Nor 
was Georgia, in this recalcitrance, without sympathy in high 
places, for the then President of the United States, Andrew 
Jackson, sarcastically said, “John Marshall has entered his 
decree. Now let him enforce it.”” The decree was never 
enforced, and at the time the prestige of the Supreme Court 
seemed to be so fatally shattered that John Marshall not 
only felt that its moral authority was gone, but that the 
existence of the Union itself was in peril. 

Writing in 1832 to Story, who then doubted the perpet- 
uity of the Constitution, Marshall said, 

“If the prospects of our country inspire you with 

gloom, how do you think a man must be affected who par- 
takes of all your opinions and whose geographical position 
enables him to see a great deal that is concealed from you? 
I yield slowly and reluctantly to the conviction that our 
Constitution cannot last. Our opinions are incompatible 
with a united government, even among ourselves. The 
Union has been preserved thus far by miracles. I fear they 
cannot continue.” 

These words may be profitably recalled by those Ameri- 
cans, of whom I unhappily am one, who today share the 
same doubts, but the Constitution did survive the crisis of 
1832. While this is largely due to Marshall, yet it also 
owes much to Andrew Jackson. 

No Chief Justice of the United States has ever been 
assailed as bitterly as was John Marshall, and yet when he 
died friend and foe, almost without exception, united in a 
tribute of praise to a courageous and incorruptible judge. 
Throughout all these stormy years, John Marshall serenely 
pursued the even tenor of his ways. He had able associates 
and yet he was the very soul of the Court. He rendered 
decision after decision which gravely challenged the con- 
stitutional theories of the great political party which was 
then almost continuously in power. I know no finer illustra- 
tion of the noble lines of the poet, Horace, when he describes 
so eloquently the just man, and concludes 

“The man, in conscious virtue bold 

Who dares his secret purpose hold 

Unshaken hears the crowds tumultous cries 

And the impetuous tyrant’s angry brow defies. 

Let the loud winds, that rule the seas 
Tempestuous their wild horrors raise 

Let Jove’s dread arm with thunder rend the spheres 
Beneath the crash of worlds undaunted he appears.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that Marshall’s opponents 
were in all respects wrong, and the truth of history justifies 
the statement that the attacks upon the Supreme Court in 
Marshall’s time were partly attributable to an initial error 
ef the Supreme Court. 
justifies an explanation. 

Before Marshall became Chief Justice he was the 
Secretary of State in the Administration of John Adams. 
That Administration had been signally repudiated by the 
American people. The dying Federalist Party, in which 
the influence of John Marshall was dominant, resorted to 
the expedient, which does not admit of justification, of 
creating a large number of federal judges with a life tenure, 








This is so rarely recognized that it , 





and in the last hours of the Adams administration filling 
them with avowed Federalists to intrench that party in one 
branch of the government. Undoubtedly the despondent 
followers of Adams and Hamilton sincerely but mistakenly 
believed that the party of Thomas Jefferson intended to 
destroy the Constitution, and with high but mistaken mo- 
tives the Federalists determined to construct in defense of 
the Constitution a line of impregnable defense in the judi- 
ciary. From the calmer standpoint of a later age, we can 
now see that such an action, whatever its motive, did not 
accord with the spirit of a democracy. 

This coup d’etat—and it was scarcely less—had re- 
sulted in acute irritation between the incoming and the 
outgoing administrations. It involved Marshall, who, as 
Secretary of State, had signed the commissions of the so- 
called “midnight judges.” Hardly had he taken his seat 
as ‘Chief Justice when a phase of this bitter controversy 
came before his Court in the famous case of Marbury vs. 
Madison, and the Supreme Court, after deciding that Mar- 
bury was entitled to the office, although his commission 
had not been delivered to him, then proceeded to hold that 
it was without jurisdiction in that proceeding thus to ad- 
judge the merits of the controversy. The resentment of 
Jefferson and his followers at this decision was not due 
to the fact that the Supreme Court thus firmly established 
its power to disregard a statute, if inconsistent with the 
Constitution, but was largely animated by the fact that 
the Court passed upon the merits of the case in which it 
admitted it had no jurisdiction and thus gave an implied 
sanction to the policy of the Adams administration in creat- 
ing, in its closing days, a number of federal judgeships, and 
then hastily filling them with appointees of the Federalist 
Party. 

The party of Jefferson was not without some justifica- 
tion in its bitter attacks upon this political coup d’etat, and 
while the decision of the constitutional question may have 
saved the Constitution, yet it was unfortunate in that it 
temporarily compromised the reputation of the Court as a 
non-partisan body. Never again did Marshall commit a 
like error, and its only justification lies in his honest pur- 
pose to preserve the Constitution against the excesses of 
democracy, of which he honestly believed the new adminis- 
tration would be guilty. His fears in this respect were as 
groundless as were the fears of his political opponents that 
the federal judiciary would obstruct the will of the people. 

Time, the great Justicer, will give a just judgment 
as to the comparative merits of the two great protagonists, 
and if its final verdict can be anticipated, it will be that 
neither was wholly right nor wholly wrong. They were 
the positive and the negative poles of the Republic’s forma- 
tive period, and these counteracting influences are as neces- 
sary in the realm of government as in that of physics. In 
our political judgments we should always remember the 
conciliatory words of Thomas Jefferson, in his first in- 
auguration: 

“Every difference of opinion is not a difference of 
principle. We are all republicans; we are all Federalists.” 


In this memorable dual between Marshall and Jeffer- 
son, great allowance must be made for both protagonists, 
for this was the formative period of the Republic, and until 
the new edifice had firmly settled upon its foundations, it 
was inevitable that there would be acute differences of feel- 
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ing, as novel questions arose, which would betray both 
parties to the controversy into temporary errors. Let us 
not forget that the Constitution of the United States was 
then a great and an unprecedented experiment, and that 
the collision of antagonistic theories was inevitable. Indeed 
the amazing success of the American Constitution is due 
to the fact that there was this conflict of views, which 
lessened the danger of extremes in any direction. 

In the field of government, as in mechanics, there is 
always a centripetal and a centrifugal tendency. The real 
problem, both of mechanics and government, is to coordinate 
them. It is the greatest merit of the American Constitu- 
tion that above every other political frame of government, 
it did coordinate the two tendencies. The real doubt in 
the minds of the Founders was whether the American people 
would have sufficient genius to carry out the theory of a 
dual form of government. 

This gave rise to two schools of thought. 

On the one hand Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson 
and later James Madison believed that in the practical 
working of the government the centripetal tendency would 
be so powerful that sooner or later the central government 
would absorb the states. We commonly think of Patrick 
Henry as only an orator, but his masterful argument in 
the Virginia ratifying convention clearly foresaw the ever 
increasing centralization of the last half century, and his 
fears were emphasized by Jefferson and Madison. 

On the other hand, Washington and Hamilton were 
fearful that the centrifugal tendency in proud and self- 
conscious states would be so great that sooner or later the 
central government would disintegrate and become as im- 
potent as the old Confederation. In their own day their 
fears were justified. 

The distinguishing merit of John Marshall as Chief 
Justice was that he, more than any other American, co- 
ordinated these conflicting tendencies. If he asserted, in 
one opinion, the authority of the central government, he 
asserted, with equal force, the rights of the states. 

Today there is no centrifugal tendency to coordinate 
the centripetal tendency due in large part to a mechanical 
civilization. The two historic parties vie with each other 
in centralizing the government, with the result that the 
centripetal tendency has largely destroyed the centrifugal, 
and we have today in fact, although not in theory, a por- 
tentous approach to a totalitarian socialistic state. 

The justification of any man or party must be measured 
in part by the immediate necessities of the times. In Mar- 
shall’s day, the mind of America had not yet been either 
adapted to or reconciled with the idea of a central govern- 
ment. It required the deliberation of nearly four months to 
induce the Constitutional Convention to create a central 
government which, within its carefully prescribed sphere, 
would be a nation and not a league of states. The Con- 
vention was so largely a compromise that on its last day 
few members were disposed to sign, as individuals, the 
draft of the Constitution which was to be submitted to the 
people. The process of ratification required over a year, 
and the requisite consent of the nine states was secured with 
the very greatest difficulty, and in some states only by dubi- 
ous methods. The people were still jealous, as they had 
always been, of any central power, and when the Constitu- 
tion was finally adopted it became a vital necessity, if it 


were to survive, that the Supreme Court should give to 
the grants of power a reasonably liberal construction. 

This was the sublime task of John Marshall. Largely 
due to his influence, the Supreme Court, in a long series 
of pioneer decisions, welded together the discordant states 
into the “indissoluble union of indestructible states.” To 
do this required something more than a knowledge of the 
law. Statesmanship of the highest order was imperatively 
necessary and above all it required the prestige of an incor- 
ruptible and impartial judiciary. While Marshall’s first 
great decision had temporarily compromised this reputation, 
yet his calm reasoning, his well balanced judgment, and the 
acknowledged rectitude of his character soon overcame the 
temporary prejudice, and by sheer force of reasoning his 
interpretation finally triumphed, but in acknowledging this 
triumph a later generation should recognize that Marshall’s 
opponents were also justified in their apprehension that the 
words of the Constitution, if too liberally construed, could 
be destructive of the rights of the states. 

Each party to this great controversy over constitutional 
rights therefore rendered a service to the nation in its forma- 
tive stage. The fears which Patrick Henry, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and James Madison had in respect to the undue 
development of federal power have had their fullest vindica- 
tion in the realities of the last fifty years. 

Marshall’s great decisions, now so universally ap- 
plauded, owed much, not merely to the arguments of Web- 
ster and Wirt, Pinkney and Binney, but also to the watch- 
ful vigilance of Jefferson and Madison, who, by criticism 
and opposition, prevented in their day an excessive develop- 
ment of federal power. I rejoice that the spirit of these 
two Virginians is today animating the two Senators from 
Virginia, who in this era of unprecedented centralization 
have old fashioned but true ideas to the rights of the states. 

Marshall was the great advocate of the doctrine, sub- 
sequently emphasized by Webster, that the United States 
was created by the people of the United States and not by 
the states in their then sovereign capacity. He based this 
upon the language of the Preamble, which says that “We 
the People of the United States * * * do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America.” 

In considering this theory it must always be remem- 
bered that he did not have the advantage that we have of 
Madison’s Debates, which gives the reason for this language. 
But while this may have been a false premise to some of 
his reasoning, yet it was Marshall who said, in McCulloch 
v. Maryland, 

“No political dreamer was ever wild enough to think 
of breaking down the lines which separate the states and 


of compounding the American people into one common 
” 
mass. 


Here again was an excusable mistake in history, for if he 
had been privileged to read the then unpublished records 
of the Constitutional Convention, he would have seen that 
Alexander Hamilton did propose that the states should be 
“extinguished,” although he fully recognized that public 
opinion was not ready for such consolidation. 

If Marshall were alive today, he would find that in 
the matter of trade and industry there are not only “political 
dreamers,” confused by the night-mare of the present econ- 
omic depression, but even responsible statesmen, who would 
break “down the lines which separate the states” and “com- 
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pound the American people into one common mass.” The 
Supreme Court will not, I believe, sanction such consolida- 
tion. 

If John Marshall was a great jurist, he was an even 
greater statesman. ‘The essence of a statesman is to have 
that vision, without which it is said on ancient authority 
that a people will perish. Marshall wrote nearly all of his 
opinions in the last period of the pastoral-agricultural life 
of mankind. While the steamship was then beginning to 
pass as a shuttle between the nations, the railroad was only 
in its infancy, and gave little assurance of its future domi- 
nating influence in civilization. Under these circumstances 
the Chief Justice in that era of the wheelbarrow and the 
stage coach might have given a narrow definition to that 
interstate commerce, which Congress was empowered to 
regulate. In his wonderful opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden, 
possibly the greatest of his decisions, Marshall saw the fu- 
ture of our civilization as few men of his generation. He 
gave to the term “commerce” a definition which “time can- 
not wither nor custom stale.” He seemed to see the future 
as from a mountain peak. ‘That definition still stands, for 
only last Monday the Supreme Court, in the Railroad Re- 
tirement Case, took occasion to reiterate the doctrine of 
Marshall in the following words: 


“The Federal Government is one of enumerated pow- 
ers; those not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states or to the people.” 


Today too many seem to forget this fundamental doctrine, 
and no one would be more amazed than John Marshall, 
if he were here today, at some interpretations by the Con- 
gress of its powers over interstate commerce, which assert 
a right to control within the states even the minutiz of 
production. This great decision of last Monday is a visible 
reminder that the Constitution, like some Alpine peak, may 
be obscured for a time by the clouds, but still stands upon 
its foundation of eternal granite. 

The strength of the judiciary has been and will ever 
he in its continuing power. Presidents come and go, parties 
organize and dissolve, social and economic conditions change, 
but the Supreme Court remains a constant factor. As I 
ventured to say in my book, “The Constitution of the 
United States”: 

Like the ocean, the political life of the American 
Republic is at times placid, with hardly a ripple upon its 
surface, and then the furious storms of discontent lash 
the waters into violent and angry seas. But always the 
Supreme Court stands as a great lighthouse, and even 
when the waves beat upon it with terrific violence (as in 
the Civil War, when it was shaken to its very foundation), 
yet after they have spent their fury, the great lamp of the 
Constitution—as that of another Pharos—illumines the 
troubled surface of the waters with the benignant rays of 
those immutable principles of liberty and justice, which 
alone can make a nation free as well as strong.” 


No institution of our government has better survived the 
ordeal of democratic government. None has awakened more 
the curiosity and admiration of enlightened publicists of all 
nations. When I was invited to address the Bench and 
Bar of France, in the Cour de Cassation (the highest Court 
of France) and asked upon what feature of the Constitu- 
tion they wished me to speak, the prompt answer was “The 





Supreme Court of the United States,” and when my book 
on the Constitution was translated into German, the Chief 
Justice of the German Republic, who wrote the introduc- 
tion to the German edition, recorded as his deliberate con- 
viction that the Weimar Constitution of the German Re- 
public would not endure unless the Supreme Court of Ger- 
many were given the same power in preserving the Con- 
stitution that the Supreme Court of the United States 
enjoys. This produced a storm of controversy between 
German jurists, some preferring the English plan of the 
omnipotence of Parliament, and others endorsing the view 
of Chief Justice Simon as to the advantage of the United 
States Constitution in making the Supreme Court the politi- 
cal conscience of the nation in matters of constitutionality. 
Unfortunately the Weimar Constitution, otherwise an ad- 
mirable document, made no such provision for the German 
Republic, and it perished when Hitler destroyed both the 
legislative and the judicial power. 


While the construction of the Constitution was not, 
in some respects, difficult, in view of the admirable clarity 
of its provisions, yet it was necessary to apply it to a country 
whose rapid growth is one of the wonders of history. Con- 
flicting sectional interests must be reconciled, and the task 
of harmonizing federal supremacy within its sphere with 
the reserved rights of the states was a difficult and un- 
precedented task. Marshall and his great associates were 
treading unbeaten paths. It required the genius of a Mar- 
shall to do this in a manner that would be acceptable to a 
people, whose genius was that of democracy, and his supreme 
achievement is that he did so in a manner that was enduring. 
This does not mean that all his decisions have stood the 
test of time. To say that would be mere flattery of the 
dead. His great decision in the Dartmouth College Case 
has required necessary modifications in later times. 

An examination of Marshall’s opinions would super- 
ficially indicate that all his decisions were in the direction 
of an extension of federal power, and this is partly true, 
but it must be remembered that Marshall also prescribed 
limitations. For example, take the great case of Brown 
v. Maryland, where the Chief Justice held that no state 
can forbid the introduction from another state of a harm- 
less commodity of commerce in its original package. This 
was a considerable amplification of the commerce power, but 
the decision carried with it the necessary implication that 
before the commodity moved from state to state, the state 
was within its reserved rights in controlling its production, 
and that after the imported article had been merged into 
the mass of domestic commerce by the sale of the original 
package, then the state had full power in respect to its 
future use or distribution. Thus Marshall recognized the 
rights both of the states and of the federal government, and 
the same can be said of many of his decisions, which, in 
applying the Constitution to the ever changing economic 
conditions of America, drew a line of demarcation between 
federal and state power. 

The judicial spirit in which Marshall interpreted the 
Constitution was well stated by him in his conduct of the 
trial of Aaron Burr in this historic city: 

“That this Court dares not usurp power is most true. 
That this Court dares not shrink from its duty is not less 
true. No man is desirous of becoming the peculiar sub- 
ject of calumny. No man, might he let the bitter cup 
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pass from him without self-reproach, would drain it to the 
bottom.” 


Certainly Marshall never hesitated between these dread 
alternatives. Whatever else may be said of his decisions, 
none was ever inspired by fear. 

To quote the tribute of a great President of recent 
times, “Marshall found the Constitution paper and made 
it power. He found it a skeleton and clothed it with flesh 
and blood.” 

By common consent he is the great expounder of the 
Constitution. 

He was not a highly educated man. A child of the 
frontier, he had had little scholastic education. He did 
become an active practitioner at the Virginia bar, but his 
experience as a lawyer could not have been great, measured 
by the standards of today. His genius was rather that of 
common sense than of pedantic learning. 

He recognized that a written Constitution, no matter 
how great its clarity, could not be effective for a great and 
growing people without the power of reasonable interpreta- 
tion. Long before Justice Holmes said that “language is 
but the skin of thought,” Marshall had said, in McCulloch 
v. Maryland: 

“Such is the character of human language that no 
word conveys to the mind in all situations one single 
definite idea.” 


He therefore recognized, to quote his own words, that if 
the Constitution was “intended to endure for ages to come” 
it must “be adapted to the various crises of human affairs.” 

Those who would reason away the essential meaning 
of the Constitution by resort to Marshall’s use of the word 
“adapted,” —and today there are many—should realize that 
the whole tenor of Marshall’s decisions clearly indicate that 
by the word “adapted” he meant applied. He was dis- 
cussing the doctrine of implied powers, the existence of 
which he recognized as necessary if the Constitution were 
to be more, as he said, than “a splendid bauble.” For all 
time he defined the justification of implied powers when 
he said: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope 
of the Constitution, and all means which are appropriate, 
which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited but consist with the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution, are constitutional.” 


No one has or can add to that definition, but in these later 
days it is often perverted to justify the contention that 
whatever the Congress may regard as for the “general wel- 
fare” is, for that reason, within “the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution.” Such extremists forget that any implied 
power must, according to Marshall, “be within the scope 
of the Constitution,” must be “plainly adapted” and not 
“prohibited” and surely nothing can be within such scope 
when it either invades the reserved rights of the states or 
of the people. 

Marshall may have been fortunate in the fact that he 
acquired his knowledge more from events than from books. 
Education can confuse, as well as enlighten. Certainly 
modern education tends to dissipate the human mind over 
too many subjects, most of which are unimportant. Great 


men have generally been men of simple ideas and those de- 
rived from the realities of life rather than from the theories 






of book men. Franklin, Washington, Marshall and Lincoln 
—possibly the four greatest intellectual leaders of the 
American people—all graduated in that best of schools, 
“the University of Realities.” 


This may partly account for his political philosophy. 
Unquestionably Marshall, like Washington, was a Federal- 
ist. Neither dver-philosophized on the subject of political 
government, but their military service had taught them, in 
the most realistic way, the evils of a mere league of states, 
where under the impotent Articles of Confederation the 
central government had merely influence, and as Washing- 
ton tersely said, “Influence is not government.” 

The bitter sufferings of Washington’s army, and the 
unnecessary prolongation of the war, deeply impressed upon 
both Washington and Marshall that while a central gov- 
ernment should have a limited field of power, yet within 
that field its power should be plenary and binding. Un- 
questionably this conviction, born of bitter experience, pro- 
foundly influenced the decisions of Chief Justice Marshall, 
whose dominant purpose was to weld the states into an 
efficient union through the Constitution. 


We read his opinions as masterful oracles of the law, 
but while their reasoning is forceful, yet in the most im- 
portant cases the questions were in the last analysis not 
difficult, and he had the advantage of construing the virgin 
text of the Constitution. Madison’s Debates had not then 
appeared, and little was known of the proceedings in the 
Constitutional Convention. Nor was he overwhelmed by a 
host of commentaries and by a great volume of opinions of 
the Supreme Court on constitutional questions, through 
which, as through overlaying strata, lawyers today dig down 
to reach the textual foundations of the Constitution. With 
him, the questions were of first impression, and such ques- 
tions are often easier than those which have been confused 
by countless commentaries. Dr. Samuel Johnson once ad- 
vised the student of Shakespeare to read the text of Shake- 
speare and disregard all that the commentators had said, 
and there was some force in the suggestion. 


Marshall’s amazing industry was such that of the 1215 
cases, which the Court decided in his period of service, he 
wrote the opinions in 519, and he wrote more than one- 
half of all its opinions which involved the construction of 
the Constitution. 

The great merit of his decisions is in their perfect 
harmony, like that of a Greek temple. 

Marshall’s unquestioned triumph may not be due so 
much to his intellectual attainments, although they were 
great, but to the influence of his character. If he had been 
a corrupt, designing or even an ambitious judge, seeking 
either popularity on the one hand or political power on the 
other, his decisions would not have had the same weight, 
but the years of his long service marked a steady progress 
in the faith of the American people, without respect to 
party, in the absolute integrity of his mind. Men of his day 
might disagree with John Marshall, but they soon learned 
that his motives were beyond reproach. In his right hand 
he carried “gentle peace to silence envious tongues.” Never 
in judicial history has there been a greater triumph of 
rectitude of purpose and action, and this again explains why, 
after thirty-five years of bitter controversy, when political 
passions ran far higher than they do today, the American 
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people believed in John Marshall and accepted his inter- 
pretations of the Constitution. 

What remains to be said? In his last illness Marshall 
knew that the end was near, and with a life void of re- 
proach and with a conscious pride that he had been privi- 
leged to serve, not only his day and generation but the 
illimitable future of America, he met his end, not merely 
with the courage of a stoic, but with the faith of a Christian. 
It was the end which Bunyan so beautifully describes of 
Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, and such was John Marshall, and 
we can apply to him Bunyan’s simple but noble narrative 
of the passing of his hero. 


“He called for his friends and told them of it. Then 
said he: I am going to my Father's, and though with 
great difficulty I have got hither, yet now I do not repent 
me of all the trouble I have been at to arrive where I am. 
My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my 
pilgrimage. My marks and scars I carry with me to be 
a witness for me that I have fought His battles, Who 
will now be my rewarder. * * * So he passed over, and 
all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 


The trumpet of immortal fame has sounded for Mar- 
shall, since he died a hundred years ago, and will proclaim 
his praise to succeeding generations as long as the Republic 
endures. 


The Attitude of Industry 


By HARPER SIBLEY, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Delivered at a luncheon meeting of the Merchants Association of New York Tuesday, May 28, 1935 


tle of Marathon. It is a tremendously sweeping, impor- 

tant decision, and I refer, of course, to all three de- 
cisions, not only to the NIRA but to the Frazier-Lemke 
bill, and also to the Humphrey decision. Altogether, they 
are of amazing importance, and I think that one of the 
things that make business men most satisfied is the fact that 
they were unanimous. 

I wish to settle at once any question as to the attitude 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. As its 
newly elected president I call upon all employers of labor 
who are members of the chamber and its constituent organ- 
izations to make no immediate changes in hour or wage 
schedules. I am confident that this will be the policy of 
American business. 

May I say in passing that I am particularly happy to 
see that one of the first reports that I have heard comes from 
the vice president of the Eastman Kodak Company, who 
makes the statement this morning that this bill will have no 
effect on their wages and hours; and more statements have 
been made by a considerable group of companies, even before 
this luncheon, to the same effect. I know this is a moment 
when the companies will recognize their responsibilities. 

The Chamber of Commerce has long been on record in 
favor of fair trade practices, the abolition of child labor, the 
maintenance of minimum wages and of maximum hours of 
labor. Moreover, the chamber has been on record in favor 
of the principle that employes must be protected in their 
rights to collective bargaining. I reaffirm the resolution of 
the recent annual meeting of the National Chamber which 
reads: 

“Any attempt to bar any form of honestly organized 
Jabor group from the provisions of collective bargaining or 
to bar minorities from the privilege of conferring with their 
employers upon terms of work is un-American, indefensible 
and unsupported by any considerations of the public 
interest.” 

This is the moment of great opportunity but also of 
grave responsibility for the American business man. This is 
his moment to prove his good faith! 

I welcome the opportunity today to present the view of 


Ties decision of the Supreme Court is veritably a bat- 





the American business man, which I believe to be sound and 
constructive, and to correct some gross misstatements of fact 
made by Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, at Birming- 
ham, Ala., yesterday. 

In this address the Secretary stated among other things 
—I quote: 

“The United States Chamber of Commerce does not 
anywhere nearly represent the rank and file of the business 
interests of America. * * * The action of this group in con- 
demning everything that this administration has done can 
readily be understood when it is realized that they represent 
the selfish faction of big business in the United States. The 
chamber has recently been dominated by those Wall Street 
interests that operate on the theory of ‘dog eat dog,’ ‘may 
the devil take the hindmost.’ That is the reason that it does 
not and cannot speak for the great mass of business men of 
the United States.” 

In this speech are pages of acid vituperation against the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. According to 
the Secretary we are ruthless, arrogant, insatiable in lust, 
and so forth. 

Now, he also made the statement last night that he be- 
lieved absolutely in the freedom of speech in this country. 
Of course, we do too, but we don’t believe necessarily in 
license. 

I suspect this member of the Cabinet is trying to make 
a political speech, hoping to inflame the passions of our cit- 
izens against the so-called selfish interests. Personally I 
think this is pretty cheap politics. I doubt if our people 
respect an administration leader who starts out to call names 
and impute the motives of any that express differences of 
opinion from his own. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
never engaged in any political activity of any character. We 
are neither Democrats nor Republicans, nor Socialists, nor 
Communists, obviously. It does not participate even in po- 
litical discussions. 

Without entering into any argument, let me give you 
the facts as to what the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States does actually represent. 

In its voting membership are 1,151 Chambers of Com- 
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merce or Boards of Trade, scattered all across the country. 
While we represent thirty-four Chambers of Commerce in 
cities of over half a million, 488 other chambers are located 
in cities and towns of under 10,000 people. 

Moreover, the by-laws of the United States Chamber 
provide that in all voting as to matters of policy each organ- 
ization shall be allowed one vote for its first twenty-five 
members and a vote for every 200 additional members up to 
a maximum of ten votes. The small chambers of commerce, 
therefore, have an overwhelming majority in the balloting. 

Now as to the annual meeting held during the first 
week of this month, which passed certain resolutions. The 
member of the Cabinet in referring to these resolutions in 
his speech yesterday said: 

“No political party longing for a return to power has 
ever viewed with greater alarm the activities and purposes of 
the party in power than did the self-appointed spokesmen of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce at its recent ses- 
sion in Washington.” 

Let me again state the facts. At this annual meeting 
there were 1,119 registered delegates, duly authorized in 
writing by their own chambers of commerce or trade associa- 
tions. Let me give you this representation on a geographical 
basis. Twenty-three per cent of the members present 
from commercial organizations came from the near-by States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
The States are grouped in our regular districts. 

Nearly as many—namely, 19 per cent—came from Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

Eight and a half per cent came from New England. 

Eleven per cent from Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. 

Six and three-quarters per cent from Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

' Ten per cent from Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Eleven and three-quarters per cent from Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, New Mexico and Louisiana. 

Four and a half per cent of those actually in attendance 
came from North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Montana and Wyoming. 

Five and a half per cent from Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Arizona. 

Eight per cent of these delegates came from large cities ; 
20 per cent came from cities and towns of under 25,000 
people. Was this “Wall Street” speaking? Was this—and 
I quote the Secretary again—“a handful of men who from 
their luxurious offices in Wall Street would dominate”’? 

As to another matter the Secretary made a misstatement 
of fact, and, of course, knew that he did so. In his state- 
ment, that I have already quoted, he said: “The action of 
this group in condemning everything that the administration 
has done, &c.” 

Let me turn to the records themselves. 

In the statement on foreign trade the Chamber went on 
record: 

“The National Chamber urges active support of the 
reciprocal trade agreement program of the government.” 
Then follows a group of clauses urging adequate support to 
the Department of Commerce and the Departnient of State 
in the promotion of foreign trade. 

In the next resolution the Chamber enthusiastically 


commends the land policy program of the administration. 

In another resolution the Chamber supports the pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation of the American Merchant 
Marine. 

As concerns national defense our resolution reads: “We 
now have a logical and orderly plan for the maintenance of 
the navy and for the replacement of obsolete ships at a level 
which is sufficient to provide against emergency. This plan 
should be maintained.” 

Similar support was given to the program of the army 
and navy to expand and improve their respective air services. 

Then let me add that on May 21 I sent out a signed 
statement not only to every Chamber of Commerce but to 
thousands of business men as well, headed: “The Presi- 
dent’s veto of the bonus bill must be sustained.” 

Further, we support the President’s strong position on 
inflation as follows: 

“The vice in paper money is not academic or theoretical. 
It is of the most practical and demoralizing sort. Inevitably, 
such money confiscates the savings of those who are thrifty 
and it lays the burdens of taxation upon those least able to 
bear them; for the inflation of paper money always causes 
the cost of living for wage-earners to rise much faster than 
wages can follow. Every person obtaining this living from 
wages or salary is placed between inexorable pincers. There 
is like distress for every person dependent upon an annuity 
or pension, including disabled war veterans themselves liv- 
ing upon pension payments.” 

As you see, these resolutions were far from ‘“‘con- 
demning everything that the administration has done.” 

But the 1,151 representative members of the chamber 
that gathered from all parts of the United States did vigor- 
ously disagree with certain of the policies and methods of 
the present administration. In voicing this disagreement we 
believe we are speaking as free men in this country have the 
right to speak. In stating our honest convictions we cer- 
tainly were not the tools of a handful of men from luxurious 
offices in Wall Street, as the figures of our widespread rep- 
resentation that I have given you absolutely prove. 

We protest first of all against, not the control of busi- 
ness from Wall Street but the vast, planned centralized 
control over every man’s affairs from the bureaus of govern- 
ment in Washington. We do not believe that wise and ef- 
ficient Federal regimentation of American business is within 
the bounds of human brains and ability. We believe that 
business men and farmers should be encouraged in proper 
cooperation and in fair business practices—the elimination of 
child labor, &c.—but we demand that it shall be in the form 
of voluntary cooperation and not through imposed Federal 
coercion. 

In the resolution passed at this annual meeting on the 
subject of the National Industrial Recovery Act—I am 
going to speak very briefly on that act, as it has now passed 
on—it is stated: 

“We believe that the present law should be allowed to 
expire in June of this year, but that prior to expiration sub- 
stitute legislation should be enacted for a definitely limited 
period on a temporary and voluntary basis.” 

By its action of yesterday the Supreme Court of the 
United States completely cleared the air—and we hope 
eliminated from the picture the further danger of Federal 
coercion in intrastate codes. 
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Nevertheless, business men certainly recognize the many 
and important advantages of cooperative action. 

At the very beginning, when the NRA program was set 
up, business men came to Washington because there were 
underlying problems which could only be met—and we 
realized that—by wise cooperation. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce, in its ad- 
vocacy of voluntary codes for business, holds that the trade 
associations are the instruments which can and must be em- 
ployed to a greater extent than heretofore to settle all codes 
of fair practice upon a voluntary basis. 

You know, there is such a thing as a code of honor. 
We have got to see that codes, if they are entered into vol- 
untarily, are lived up to, but they must be voluntary and 
not coercive. 

Again, our resolution in reference to the regulation of 
public utilities protested that this bill would seek to super- 
impose Federal regulation upon State regulation of operating 
utilities. ‘This bill would go further than to set up Federal 
regulation. It not only would seek to superimpose Federal 
regulation upon State regulation of operating utilities but 
would undertake to destroy utility holding companies. This 
destruction of enterprises not only will mean violation of 
fundamental principles but inevitable losses to millions of in- 
nocent investors. 

Our resolution concerning social security, while urging 
the study of all legitimate plans for old-age pensions and un- 
employment insurance, questions “the propriety as well as 
the constitutionality of any effort of the Federal Government 
designed to take jurisdiction over this whole subject.” The 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court yesterday cast 
very grave doubt upon the question of constitutionality of 
this whole legislative program. 

However, leaving technical questions aside, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has long advocated that em- 
plovers develop plans of their own for adequate old-age and 
unemployment benefits. This position of the chamber was 
recently cited in the opinions of the Supreme Court in the 
railroad retirement case. ‘There can, therefore, be no sug- 
gestion that this organization, in approaching these subjects, 
has been lacking in sympathetic attention. 

It is knowledge of these problems and concern over the 
great burdens imposed upon employers and employes by the 
bill before the Senate that have caused the chamber to urge 
that the portions of the bill dealing with these subjects 
should have further and detailed consideration before legisla- 
tion is attempted. Thorough examination of both the bases 
and the form of such legislation should, in our opinion, be 
made by a Congressional committee in the period before the 
next session of Congress, with opportunity for the committee 
to inform itself as to all phases of problems respecting which 
the most earnest advocates of legislation of this character 
continue to disagree. 

It would seem obvious that so large a scheme as the bill 
contains for Federal aid to the States in caring for aged 


indigent persons should likewise be postponed until the sub- © 


ject can be more completely canvassed. 

Delay in action upon these three features of the bill 
cannot cause detriment, since the proposed legislation pro- 
vides that payroll taxes will not in any event commence 
until 1937. ‘ 

In regard to the Wagner Labor Relations Bill, which 





proposes to set up a National Labor Relations Board, the 
chamber has said: ‘While supporting the right of the em- 
ployes to freedom of self-organization and of collective bar- 
gaining, it is, however, the conclusion of our membership 
that Federal regulation of employer-employe relations not 
only would go beyond the lawful powers of the Federal 
Government but also would intensify industrial strife rather 
than remove the causes of labor disturbances.” 


Under pending banking legislation more extensive 
power would be permitted a few men in Washington than is 
granted to the board of any foreign central bank. This con- 
centration of control of the principal functions of the re- 
serve banks would mean the virtual creation of a central 
bank in this country, with the present regional banks rele- 
gated to the status of mere branches. 

I don’t think I need to say any more about the Bank- 
ing Bill, because of the splendid statements that Mr. 
Winthrop W. Aldrich has made on that subject. 

In connection with the Agricultural Adjustment Act we 
oppose any further extension of governmental authority over 
the freedom of action of producers, processors, or distributors 
of basic agricultural products, as provided in the proposed 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, H. R. 
7713 and S. 1807 and in the Commodity Exchange Bill, 
H. R. 6772 and S. 1334. And I think, as you know, under 
this bill and in the original Senate draft, the power was 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture, providing his action 
was approved by the President, to license any processor or 
any distributer with or without his consent. That is a pretty 
long reach of the Federal arm into our private business. 

We insist that in these bills the government shall not, 
by law or by subsidy, control or attempt to increase the con- 
trol over any producer, processor, or distributer by license, 
quota or otherwise, in the lawful and independent operation 
of his own enterprise. 

These honestly stated convictions of American business 


‘ men in opposition to a great centralization of authority can- 


not be considered of themselves as reactionary. On the con- 
trary, this administrative program must be considered as ex- 
perimental and certainly is proving rapidly to be unconsti- 
tutional. | 

American business is eager for improvement in industry, 
not only because it will affect earning power but because it 
will end to eliminate the present curse of unemployment. 

We believe in sharing our income fairly between those 
whose accumulated savings provide the capital—and those 
who provide the trained essential management—and those 
who provide the physical and mental labor; never forgetting 
the rights of the consumer, nor his ability and willingness to 
buy. I am wholeheartedly for an equitable sharing of in- 
come between the groups that have contributed to produce it. 

I vigorously condemn, as does every right-thinking man, 
any partner, whether investor, management or labor, that 
tries and sometimes has succeeded in grabbing off an unfair 
share of income. But any program which aims by law or 
otherwise to confiscate the fair earnings created by the joint 
association of capital, of management and of labor (without 
these three ingredients there cannot be continuous profits) 
for the purpose of a hand-out is un-American and dishonest. 
That is not sharing wealth—that is destroying wealth! 

We long for greater security not only for the present 
wage-earner but also for those who by self-denial and thrift 
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have accumulated savings. I am thinking of the millions of 
depositors in our savings banks, of the more than sixty mil- 
lion policy holders in our life insurance companies and of the 
vast group of holders of our corporate stocks and bonds. 


But security in a job or security for investment cannot 
be legislated by our Congress; security must be earned. 


In my home city of Rochester, N. Y., we have impor- 
tant industries. We have long believed that the interests of 
capital, labor and management are mutual. We deny ab- 
solutely the premises in the Wagner Labor Relations Bill 
now before Congress, that negotiations between employer 
and employe necessarily involve conflict of interest. 


In Rochester, a group of our larger companies in the 
Spring of 1931, voluntarily seeking to give additional secur- 
ity to their employes, set up company programs of unemploy- 
ment reserves. For two years regular payments were set 
aside to build up surplus funds, after which benefit payments 
have been regularly made. Moreover, a large number of 
our companies are voluntarily carrying plans of old-age pen- 
sions for their employes, developed through the assistance of 
insurance companies. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has consistently advocated such security pro- 
grams all across the country. 

_ But let me say this in all earnestness—there is more 
real security, both to labor and investment, in those areas 
where under favorable legislation a company can operate at 
a fair profit than in another area where because of hurried, 
unsound and emotional legislation the corporation is forced 
to operate in the red. I definitely refer to certain aspects of 
the Unemployment Insurance Bill recently urged by the 
Governor of New York State and passed at Albany. 

May I say in passing that while we do not approve of 
the Securities Bill in many of its features, the recent change 





of allowing private company programs to be included is a 
great change for the better, but as to the recent Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill urged by the Governor of New York 
and passed at the last session of the Legislature, we believe 
that many of its features are unsound and unwise. 

I repeat that we certainly are not afraid of profits. 
There are those people today who seem to feel that there is 
something iniquitous about profits, but I say that there is 
no security until companies are able to earn sufficient money 
so that they and labor have security in its employment. 

I regret that I have not time to discuss all of the resolu- 
tions passed at this annual meeting. It is important to re- 
member, however, that the proposed resolutions to be dealt 
with had been sent out in printed form to the entire mem- 
bership thirty days before the meeting. On a number of 
questions formal action had been taken by referendum. 
Moreover, during the three days of the session the committee 
on resolutions was ready at all times to hear free and open 
discussion of each subject. The final vote on the resolutions 
therefore was not in any way hasty action. 

In closing let me say that the time when it was un- 
patriotic for a man to voice his deepest convictions has now 
passed. The President in a recent radio address stated that 
he welcomed suggestions. In these adopted resolutions of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States there are 
voiced the definite suggestions of American business—of the 
every-day citizen in his working clothes. He is now deter- 
mined to speak out! ° 

By the decisions of the Supreme Court, he will be free 
to act. As I stated at the beginning of this address, this is 
his moment of opportunity, but always with opportunity 
must go responsibility. It will be by actions in the future, 
not by words, that the American business man must prove 
his good faith. 


The New Banking Bill 


By MARRINER S. ECCLES, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
Radio address delivered under the auspices of the Washington Star, Saturday evening, May 25, 1935 


tion to speak in this forum. 

I should like to talk to you as plainly as I can 
about the Banking Bill which is pending before Congress. 
I shall assume that you believe that in order to have our 
money system controlled for the benefit of the nation as a 
whole and not for the benefit of special interests, this control 
must be in the hands of a responsible body. If after all that 
this nation has gone through during the past five years you 
still believe that we can leave our monetary system to chance 
or to fate, then it would be futile for me to try to persuade 
you that our present system can and should be improved. 


With the banking cataclysm so fresh in our memories, 
we would be justified in saying that the government had 
failed in its duty if it neglected to correct at least some of 
those apparent defects in our banking system which con- 
tributed to bringing untold distress to millions of our people 
and threatened to plunge our entire economy into the abyss. 
We are told that there is no emergency at this time which 
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demands prompt action to correct these defects, but surely 
we should not wait for another crisis before taking the steps 
necessary to remedy obvious defects which painful experience 
has exposed. We should profit by the lessons we have 
learned from the emergency. 


The real problem is the control over the volume and 
cost of money. The defects which I have mentioned are not 
due to the absence of powers of control, but to the fact that 
at present responsibility for the exercise of these powers is 
so diffused and divided, as to hamper seriously, if not to 
frustrate, their effective use. We need also to state the ob- 
jective toward which these powers should be directed. At 
present there is no objective for monetary policy stated in the 
law. The Banking Bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposes a definite objective which is, in a word, 
that monetary policy shall be directed toward the mainte- 
nance of stable conditions of production, employment and 
prices, so far as this can be accomplished within the scope of 
monetary action. a 
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I do not wish to be understood as believing that, by 
monetary action alone we can eliminate all booms and de- 
pressions and achieve a permanent and unvarying stability. 
I do believe firmly, however, that by monetary means exer- 
cised promptly and courageously, we can greatly mitigate the 
worst evils of inflation and deflation. 


What are these powers of control to which I refer? 
‘There are three principal means of control which now exist. 
The first is the power to raise and lower the discount rate, 
that is, to determine the cost at which banks can borrow 
from the Federal Reserve Banks and consequently the cost 
at which the public can borrow from the banks. 

-The importance of this power is apparent. By lowering 
or increasing interest rates, it is possible to lower or increase 
the cost of doing business and, therefore, to have an influ- 
ence over the contraction or expansion of business. This 
power is now vested in the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington. 

The second means of control to which I have referred 
is the power to raise or lower reserve requirements of the 
banks which are members of the Federal Reserve System. 
This power more directly influences the volume of money, 
because under our law the amount of deposits that banks 
can create is limited in proportion to the amount of reserves 
they possess. Therefore, an increase or a decrease in the 
volume of reserves tends to increase or decrease the volume 
of deposits which are our principal means of payment, or 
money. 

At present, although this power is vested in the Federal 
Reserve Board, it can only be exercised when the President 
declares that an emergency exists. The responsibility for 
declaring an emergency should not be placed upon the Presi- 
dent. Even if an emergency did not exist, the declaring of 
it would almost certainly create one. 

The bill proposes to give the Federal Reserve Board 
the use of this most important instrument of control with- 
out requiring the President to declare an emergency, which 
might involve insurmountable political obstacles. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should be in a position to exercise this 
power in the normal course of events for the very purpose 
of preventing an emergency. 

The third means of control is what is known, perhaps 
somewhat mysteriously, as open-market operations. Without 
going into the details of this technical matter, open-market 
operations mean that the Federal Reserve Banks, when they 
wish to increase the volume of money, can do so by buying 
government securities in the open market. The money they 
pay for these purchases is added to the reserves of the mem- 
ber banks. 

Conversely, when the Reserve Banks wish to diminish 
the volume of member bank reserves they can sell securities 
and lock up the money paid by the banks for the securities. 
In this way they can directly influence the available volume 
of money. 

At the present time the control over this power is dis- 
tributed between a committee of twelve Governors of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks, who now have the respons- 
ibility for recommending purchases or sales; the Federal Re- 
serve Board which has authority to approve or disapprove 
the recommendations of the Governors, and 108 directors of 
the twelve Reserve Banks, who, in turn, have the right to 
determine whether or not they will buy or sell in accordance 








with the policy that has been recommended by the Governors 
and approved by the board. 

A more effective means of diffusing responsibility and 
encouraging delay could not very well be devised. 


On this point I have recommended that the power over 
open-market operations be entrusted to the Federal Reserve 
Board, which consists of eight members, six of whom are 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and 
two ex-officio members, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Controller of the Currency. The board would be re- 
quired, however, before taking action on open-market op- 
erations as well as on discount rates and reserve require- 
ments, to consult with a committee of five Governors selected 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. In this way the responsibility 
for action will be inescapably fixed. 

To my mind, the all important thing is to place re- 
sponsibility for the exercise of these three means of control 
in a clearly defined body and to state the objection toward 
the attainment of which that body shall exercise these 
powers. I do not wish to be dogmatic about how this body 
shall be constituted. I have recommended placing respon- 
sibility for the exercise of these powers in the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which was established by law to serve the best 
interests of the nation in banking and monetary matters. 

However, there are powerful groups which are ir- 
reconcilably opposed to this plan. Certain private interests, 
which cannot escape a share of the responsibility for the 
banking collapse, wish to perpetuate the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation in which these powers cannot be effectively 
exercised. 

This attitude is by no means characteristic of all of the 
bankers of the country. In all fairness, I wish to emphasize 
that in discussing this issue most of the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association have adopted a constructive and 
cooperative attitude. This is in sharp contrast with the atti- 
tude of a few bankers and business leaders, particularly in 
New York. Many of the bankers have frankly recognized 
the need and importance of the major changes proposed in the 
Banking Bill and have accepted them in principle. 

With these bankers the issue over the Barking Bill nar- 
rows down largely to a question of the composition of the 
controlling body. Thus, the American Bankers Association 
proposes that the exercise of monetary powers shall be en- 
trusted to a committee consisting of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which shall be reduced to five members, and a com- 
mittee of four governors selected by the governors of the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks. 

This plan would give the Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, who are selected by directors two-thirds of 
whom are appointed by private bankers, four votes as against 
five votes for members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

There has been considerable support for another pro- 
posal which would entrust the powers of determining mone- 
tary policy to a committee consisting of the Federal Reserve 
Board of eight members, as now constituted, together with 
five Governors of the Federal Reserve banks. These Gov- 
ernors would be selected with reference to a fair representa- 
tion of the different regions of the country, one member to 
represent the Eastern Federal Reserve districts; one, the 
Middle West; one, the South; one, the Far West; and one 
to be selected at large. 

It is not for me to determine in whom these powers 
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shall be vested. My recommendation was that they be 
vested in the Federal Reserve Board, with a committee of 
five governors acting in an advisory capacity. I have just 
mentioned two other proposals. It is for the representatives 
of the people of the United States in Congress to determine 
whether they want to give these powers to a political body, 
to an independent public body, to private interests, or to a 
combination of the three. 

The one principle on which I feel there can be no 
reasonable ground for disagreement is that the powers must 
be vested in a clearly-defined body which will have adequate 
authority and full and unescapable responsibility for the use 
of these important powers. 

As I have said, the purpose of the bill is not to create 
new powers but to place them in a responsible body where 
they may be effectively exercised. Against this proposal the 
cry of political control has been raised. This is not a new 
cry. 

It was raised against the original Federal Reserve Act 
more than twenty years ago. 

It was raised by about the same interests which are 
now resisting the passage of this bill—the same interests 
which have repeatedly been against all progressive social and 
economic legislation, such as the income tax, even when it 
was proposed to make it as low as 2 per cent; against child 
labor legislation ; against the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Federal Power Commission, the Securities Exchange 
Commission, against pensions of all kinds, both State and 
national; in short, against all that enlightened legislation 
which has long since been accepted and now forms the basis 
of such economic and social advance as we have achieved. 

If it is fair to charge that the Federal Reserve Board 
is political, then the same accusation must be made against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, against the Federal 
Trade Commission and against other governmental bodies 
the members of which are nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. Experience has demonstrated that 
these bodies have consistently acted not for political ad- 
vantage but in the public interest. 

Some of the opponents of the bill are raising all the 
familiar bugaboos that they have so often trotted out in the 
past whenever any attempt has been made in the interests 
of the country as a whole to limit their influence in national 
affairs. 

I think that Mr. Walter Lippmann well stated the tone 
and temper of these irreconcilable opponents when, in a re- 
cent article, he referred to their hysterical methods. He 
pointed out that they tell us in one breath that we are 
threatened with a grave emergency because of the dangers 
of uncontrollable inflation, while in the next breath they 
tell us that no emergency exists which requires the enact- 
ment of this legislation, designed as it is to enable us to 
deal effectively with just such an emergency. 

As Mr. Lippmann says with reference to the incon- 
sistency of these opponents: 

“Tt does not make sense. If we are faced with these 
hideous dangers, are we not criminally negligent if we fail 
to fix clearly the responsibility for averting them?” 

As I say, this cry of “wolf!” is not new. I have had 
occasion to delve into the history of banking legislation, and 
I note with some degree of consolation that the Federal Re- 
serve Act was denounced in language so nearly identical with 









that being used today by much the same organized opposi- 
tion, that unless you knew the dates you could not dis- 
tinguish between what they said more than twenty years ago 
and what they are saying today. 

Then, as now, the same interests were crying inflation 
and political control. Then, as now, they demanded full 
control. Indeed, they undertook to persuade President Wil- 
son that they should have banker representation on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Senator Glass of Virginia in his authoritative and il- 
luminating book on the Reserve System, entitled “An Ad- 
venture in Constructive Finance,” tells of how these bankers 
made their arguments to Mr. Wilson, and, according to 
Senator Glass, when they had finished, President Wilson 
said quietly: 

“Will one of you gentlemen tell me in what civilized 
country of the earth there are important government boards 
of control on which private interests are represented ?” 

“There was,” wrote Senator Glass, “‘painful silence for 
the longest single moment I ever spent; and before it was 
broken Mr. Wilson further inquired: 

“Which of you gentlemen thinks the railroads should 
select members of the Interstate Commerce Commission?’ ” 

And Senator Glass adds in his book: 

“There could be no convincing reply to either ques- 
tion © OO 

Let me quote another pertinent paragraph from this il- 
luminating book: 





“While the Federal Reserve Bill was pending,” wrote © 
Senator Glass, “it was mercilessly condemned in detail by — 
certain interests. Where there was any praise in these quar- © 
ters, it was faint enough to damn. This hostile criticism re- — 


flected not alone the attitude of bankers, as the class which 


imagined that it was chiefly affected by the proposed read- © 


justment; but it voiced the disapprobation of those business 


groups which are most readily impressed by banking thought. — 


This was not surprising, since the phenomenon was and is 
of frequent recurrence.” 

Unfortunately this is all too true. You are witnessing 
the same phenomenon again today. You are hearing the 
same cry that the Banking Bill means reckless inflation— 
that the purpose of the bill is to obtain control of the banks 
so that the administration may be able to finance an endless 
series of government deficits. 

The complete answer to this bugaboo is that if the ad- 
ministration had such a purpose it would not need this bill, 
for this or any other administration will always find means 
to raise the funds which the representatives of the peopk 7 
Congress have appropriated. 

As a matter of fact, the administration has at its com- 
mand, in the Stabilization Fund and under the so-called 
Thomas Amendment, more than five billions of unexpended 
dollars. Demand for the purchase of government bonds is 
so great that the average interest rate has dropped by more 
than 25 per cent since the administration took office. In the 
face of these facts, do you believe the opponents of this bill 
when they tell you that the administration wants the Bank- 
ing Bill enacted in order to enable it to finance governmental 
deficits ? 

The organized opposition to the Banking Bill wants to 
delay its passage, to leave matters as they are. Our op- 
ponents profess to believe that the issue should be submitted 
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to a commission for further study. But manifestly this is 
not an issue which will be settled by further study. 

It is not an issue as to facts which need to be gathered 
together and pored over by another commission. Unless your 
memories are shorter than I believe them to be, you know 
the essential facts. The issue is plain. It is an issue of 


‘fundamental belief. It is whether such powers as we possess 


over monetary policy, which affects the welfare of all of us, 
shall be definitely placed in a body which shall have not only 
the necessary means of control but the fixed responsibility 
for its exercise, or whether these powers should be left as at 
present where they can neither be effectively used nor the 
responsibility for their exercise definitely fixed. 

It calls for a decision by the people of the United States 
through their representatives in Congress. In the brief time 
at my disposal I have not been able to touch upon many 
other important features of the bill which would in my judg- 
ment contribute toward recovery as well as toward a better 
coordinated and more efficient administration of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

I have outlined to you three plans which have been 
suggested for the body which is to exercise monetary powers. 
The first is the plan which I have recommended. Under 


this plan the authority and responsibility would be placed 
definitely in the Federal Reserve Board, which, however, 
would act only after consultation with five governors of the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

The second plan is that of the American Bankers 
Association, under which the Federal Reserve Board would 
be reduced from eight to five members, who, together with 
four governors of the regional banks, would have the author- 
ity and responsibility. 

Under the third plan which has been suggested, the 
Federal Reserve Board, as at present constituted, would act 
in conjunction with five governors of the banks in the exer- 
cise of monetary policy. This third plan appears to repre- 
sent a middle ground. Let me repeat—I do not wish to be 
dogmatic as to the composition of the controlling authority. 
Any one of these three proposals would be a vast improve- 
ment over the present situation because it would place re- 
sponsibility in one body to which would be given the three 
instruments of control which I have described to you, to be 
used in achieving a definite and stated objective so far as that 
is possible within the scope of monetary action. 

It is my sincere conviction that this bill is in the in- 
terest of the banking system as a whole because it will en- 
able it better to serve the public interest. 


Our Heritage of Liberty 


By J. A. SPENDER 
Former editor of the “Westminster Gazette,’ England. Delivered over the British broadcasting system, Apr. 16, 1935 


LL definitions of freedom are unsatisfactory. Some 
fall short of the mark, others overshoot it; there is 
a glamour in the word which no other words can 
convey. 1 think Sir Ernest Benn a little overshot the mark 
in the interesting argument for individualist liberty with 
which he opened these talks. Not all men are so benevolent 
as Sir Ernest Benn; in less worthy hands this unadulterated 
individualist liberty too easily becomes “each for himself and 
devil take the hindmost.” It seems to me very important 
that liberty should not be placed in a hostile relationship 
to co-operation, in which I| include the kind of co-operation 
that a modern State may promote among its members. This 
requires rules and regulations which always need watching, 
for they are sometimes unintelligent and easily become vex- 
atious, but they should not be confused with attacks on the 
citadel of liberty, the citadel whose bastions are Parlia- 
mentary Government, free speech, a free press, impartial 
justice, habeas corpus. Tf we hold the citadel we can control 
the rest; if we lose the citadel, we lose everything. 

I propose to deal here mainly with this citadel and the 
dangers that threaten it, and for that I enjoy the advantage 
of being at liberty to talk about liberty, an indulgence which 
in large parts of Europe would expose me to the rigours of 
prison cell and concentration camp. The first thought that 
occurs to me is the very simple one that liberty is built on 
peace and can have no other foundation. War and disorder 
are its two great enemies. Our free Government, as we 
enjoy it, is the substitution of law for force, of argument 


for physical strife. It is an achievement of many centuries; 








it rests on the belief that free discussion is the likeliest way 
of doing justice and reaching sensible conclusions about 
policy. But it has rules of its own which must be observed. 
It requires tolerance and mutual forbearance. It requires 
that minorities shall submit for the time being, when they 
are outvoted in Parliament; and be content to work for a 
future in which they will have made their views prevail by 
reason and argument. If any of these assumptions fail, if 
our feelings become literally too strong for words, if minori- 
ties will not submit and fly from words to blows, or ma- 
jorities so abuse their power as to drive minorities to phy- 
sical resistance, then it is all up with liberty. Whichever 
party is physically the stronger will and must crush its op- 
ponents. The Revolutionary inscribes Liberty on his banner, 
but if he succeeds, he is bound to become a dictator. 

Our own Parliament prides itself on being “Sovereign,” 
and people are apt to think it can do anything, but all 
through its history it has been groping along the edge of the 
unmapped boundary which divides the things that can from 
the things that cannot be settled by argument and reason. 
Even so recently as the year 1914 it came near crossing this 
boundary in its disputes on the Irish question. Let it once 
be crossed and we are outside the region in which discussion 
avails. The word is now the blow, and the question is 
simply which party is physically the stronger. No room for 
liberty here. , 

This is obvious when we are at war with another na- 
tion, but we are slower to recognise it in our domestic affairs. 
We hear people talking light-heartedly of class-war, and yet 
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claiming to be champions of liberty. This, if they mean 
anything by the word “war,” or if they seriously contem- 
plate suspending the forms of free Government, is self- 
contradiction. No kind of war, class war or any other, can 
be reconciled with liberty. 

All this is being illustrated for us in many European 
countries. In these you have the frankly avowed dictator- 
ship of a party which had got on top and has to keep itself 
on top. ‘That it can only do by silencing its opponents and 
removing all the guarantees which in the free State the law 
offers for the life and liberty of the subjects. Its rule covers 
the whole of life; there is no stopping-place between political 
and other liberties. Its doctrine must be declared infallible 
and imposed on the school, the home, the newspaper, the 
theatre, upon art, science and religion. The idea that po- 
litical liberty can be sacrificed and other liberties kept proves 
under this test to be an illusion. 


This brings me to one of the most insidious arguments 
that is being used for the undermining of liberty. It is sug- 
gested that political liberty is of no value because we, or 
many of us, do not enjoy what is called “economic liberty.” 
We must be prepared, or so we are told, to sacrifice po- 
litical liberty in order that we may obtain “economic liberty.” 
Communist and Socialist writing abounds in this argument, 
and I should like for a moment to examine it. 


It is of course true that we are all, in a sense, slaves 
to our circumstances. There are a few idle rich at one end 
of the scale and a few tramps at the other, who are so inde- 
pendent of circumstances that they can live what they call 
the free life. These are not generally thought to be the 
most admirable specimens of human kind. The rest of us 
have to earn our living, keep regular hours, do a long day’s 
work and have only short holidays, be careful not to offend 
against custom and prejudice, show deference to employers 
and a great many other people whom in our hearts we think 
to be our inferiors. ‘The lot of some is undoubtedly much 
harder than that of others, and this inequality is one of the 
great social evils. Who can but sympathise with the poor 
man when he cries out that he is a wage slave? It is a cry 
which strikes a chord in a much wider circle than he some- 
times seems to be aware of, for in a multitude of seemingly 
well-to-do homes there is the same sense of insecurity, the 
same sense of servitude, the same feeling of being involved 
in a round of meaningless toil for unappreciative masters. 

To mend these conditions, so far as they can be mended, 
is precisely the aim of all good politics, indeed we may say 
of civilisation itself, which has no other purpose than to 
release the spirit of man. But it is surely an extraordinary 
paradox to suggest that we shall further this object by sur- 
rendering our political liberty? Will the workman be better 
off if he is deprived of the right to strike, the right to vote, 
the right of voicing his grievances, or promoting his own 
political party, his freedom from arbitrary arrest and im- 
prisonment? Is Government likely to do better for him 
or for any of us when the stream of criticism is cut off, and 
it is in a position to silence instead of answering its op- 
ponents? Is there anything in the condition of the coun- 
tries which have sacrificed their political liberty to encourage 
the hope that economic liberty can be won that way? Are 
the workers better off, are they freer men, are their masters 
in the Communist or the Fascist State less tyrannical, more 








considerate? Would any Englishman wish that his country 
pass through the same furnace of affliction as Soviet Russia 
to reach the conclusion which she has reached? 


Liberty, equality, fraternity—these three are linked to- 
gether in the famous formula, and their connection is indeed 
an intimate one. But it is one of the great ironies of history 
that the authors of this formula are remembered chiefly as 
persecutors and terrorists. In his book on Rousseau John 
Morley quotes a decree issued by one of the Revolutionary 
Committees shortly after the French Revolution which shows 
exactly how they passed from the one thing to the other. 
“The transition,” says this decree, “of an oppressed nation 
to democracy is like the effort by which nature rose from 
nothingness to existence. You must entirely refashion a 
people whom you wish to make free—destroy its prejudices, 
alter its habits, limit its necessities, root up its vices, purify 
its desires.”” So spoke Robespierre, so speak his successors, 
Fascist or Communist, 140 years later. In the name of free- 
dom, in the interests of the oppressed nation, the emancipator 
must make himself a tyrant. He has his own pattern of 
freedom, and he must impose it ruthlessly, remorselessly, 
until human nature conforms to it. It is, he will tell you, 
a transitional period, but the years pass, human nature is 
obstinate, it hankers after other patterns, so he must still 
remain a tyrant. 


So beware when you hear the prophets of a new order 
talking too loudly about men being in chains, or about their 
“economic slavery.” They nearly always have some new 
slavery of their own which they want to enforce upon you 
and me. There is nothing quite like the fanaticism of men, 
especially intellectual men, theorists, idealogues, planners on 
paper, detached from experience, who have persuaded them- 
selves that they have discovered the secret of salvation for 
the human race. They have no doubts of their own infalli- 
bility, or of their mission and duty to impose their creed 
on the unbelieving, and to use all means to that end. To 
persecute for the greater glory of humanity becomes to them 
as grim a necessity as ever it was to persecute for the greater 
glory of the Church. All politicians and ali theorists who 
treat human kind as if it were raw material on which they 
can stamp a pattern of their own devising are enemies of 
freedom. Whoever loves liberty must be aware of his own 
limitations and think it possible that he may be mistaken. 
Freedom is the great corrective of human ignorance and 
frailty. 

Broadly speaking, we have two types of society pre- 
sented to us today—one the regimented, disciplined type in 
which the State undertakes to provide for us all on condition 
that we obey its rules, think its thoughts, accept what it 
offers us; the other our own free type which leaves us at 
liberty to go our own way, to rebel against its rules, to think 
our own thoughts, to say what we want, to make our private 
profit. It is customary nowadays to call private profit by 
rather opprobrious terms, but if you think it out, it plays a 
considerable, and I would even say a quite respectable, part 
in economic liberty. For if a man makes profit by selling 
things to you and me the presumption is that he is supplying 
things which you and I want, not things which he thinks 
we ought to want. To be able to pick and choose between 
the large variety of things with which competing manufac- 
turers and shopkeepers cater for her taste is the British house- 
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wife’s prerogative. Let her go shopping in Moscow, where 
she has to wait in a queue for rationed supplies of things 
which the State thinks she ought to have, or which are the 
only things it produces, and she will discover how large a 
part the free choice, linked to private enterprise, plays in 
her freedom. 

Both these types of society are possible, and described 
on paper the regimented and disciplined type undoubtedly 
looks much tidier and neater. Indeed, if you assume that 
human beings can be treated like the inmates of a prison or 
a workhouse, whose wants can be measured from day to day, 
and who can be set to work at any task which their masters 
prescribe, and at any wage which they think fair, there ought 
in theory to be no great difficulty in catering for them. In 
such a community there need be no more unemployed than 
there are in Dartmoor prison. I say “in theory,” for there 
would still remain the possibility that the caterers would 
make mistakes in measuring their quantities, or that harvests 
would fail, in which case millions would perish, who, if left 
free to cater for themselves, would have managed somehow 
to keep alive. All this we have seen in Soviet Russia. 

Over against this regimented type is the free Society, 
of which ours is a leading example, the real contrasted with 
an imaginary perfection, looking at times very raged and 
untidy, bearing on its back all the reproaches for what is 
wrong and lamentable in human effort and human nature, 
changing all the time, never perfectly conforming to its own 
rules, still less to its ideals. Its problem is to reconcile free- 
dom with a more orderly arrangement of life, and some 
freedom it may have to sacrifice in the process. If I tried 
to suggest what its aim should be it would be something of 
this kind—a society in which all would be assured of a 
sufficient minimum, and the well-to-do required to make all 
the sacrifices necessary to that purpose, but none prevented 
from adding to it by his own effort and enterprise; a society 
which relies on free speech, free criticism, free invention, to 











carry it forward, and which positively encourages the varie- 
ties and inequalities which result naturally from the differing 
capacities of men and women. It is, after all, these which 
give spice and flavour to life, and those who get in advance 
of their fellows show the way to the rest. Discourage the 
pace-makers and you slow down the whole movement, and 
do worse and not better for those who lag behind. 

Each generation is called upon to find its own balance 
between the contending principles of liberty and authority, 
but I believe it to be true that civilisation progresses in so 
far as on the whole liberty gains on authority. We seem 
in these times to be in a phase of reaction from liberty. War 
has familiarised us with authority, and the far-spreading 
unrest which has followed has made us timid about social 
order. Liberty is assailed from the right and from the left; 
in the name of advanced thinking we are asked to embark 
upon courses which are as perilous to liberty as the frank 
and open assault on it by avowed reactionaries. It is time 
to be on our guard. If we allow ourselves to toy with mili- 
tary ideas in our domestic politics, talk light-heartedly of 
class-war, think of crushing minorities, suspending Parlia- 
ment, over-riding law-courts in our zeal to build a new 
Jerusalem; or if, alternatively, we put our political parties 
into uniforms and train them to be violent if they don’t get 
their way, we are taking liberties with liberty. Liberty will 
not live in this atmosphere of war. It demands peace, re- 
spect for opponents, and the acceptance of evolution, not 
revolution, as the method of political change. 

I have tried to give you practical reasons why we should 
cherish liberty, but I think of it also as something which 
possesses what philosophers call absolute value for the human 
soul, something which no civilised man or woman can lose 
without loss of self-respect. It is this something which has 
inspired poets and orators, and made millions of willing 
martyrs. We have inherited it—we especially in this country. 
Let us see that we guard it. 


The President’s Responsibilities to 
Industry 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, Author 
Delivered before the Boston Chamber of Commerce, May 14, 1935 


Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Henry I. Harriman, 

spoke in Boston. He declared that there would be 
a swift revival if business men could be definitely assured 
on these four points: 

1. An assurance that Congress will adjourn soon and 
that thereafter major reform measures will await a real 
revival of industry. 

2. An international stabilization of currencies at the 
earliest possible date, so that foreign trade may move with 
least hazard. 

3. A strong assurance that further devaluation of the 
dollar will not be used as a measure to restore prices. 

4. Assurances of a definite and drastic reduction of 


AST week the retiring President of the United States 


government expenditures after the present emergency ap- 
propriations have been spent. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Harriman, and with your 
permission I should like to examine his program from the 
point of view of its practical application. 

Let us suppose that we in this room possessed all the 
political influence and the legal powers which are at this 
moment vested in the President of the United States. Let 
us assume that we are agreed on the desirability of each 
and every point in Mr. Harriman’s program and that we 
wish to give to business the assurance it needs to proceed 
with recovery. How far can we go in meeting Mr. Harri- 
man’s requirements ? 

Our first task is to give assurances that Congress 
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will adjourn soon and that major reforms will await a 
real revival of industry. Now it would not be difficult for 
us to bring about a prompt adjournment of Congress. We 
could lay the banking bill, the utility bill, the social security 
bill on the table, extend N. R. A. for a few months, and 
adjourn. We could do that, I think, if we were in the 
President’s position. But Mr. Harriman, you will have 
noted, wants something more than a prompt adjournment 
of this session. He wants assurance that all major reforms 
will be adjourned until there is a real revival. Could we 
give that assurance? 

Well, I imagine we could give it if we were certain 
that there would be a real revival before next winter when 
Congress reconvenes. If we were not sure of that we 
should, as practical statesmen, know that the popular feel- 
ing behind reforms like the banking, utility and social se- 
curity bills will not have disappeared when Congress meets 
in January and the maneuvering for the 1936 campaign 
begins. We should know, I think, that if these reforms 
were still open questions when the pre-convention struggle 
for the control of both parties is in progress, they would 
surely become the center of a fierce agitation. No one who 
knows American politics can have any illusions, I think, 
about the opportunities for agitation if it appeared that un- 
der the pressure of business interests Congress had failed 
to deal with the central banking problem, the utilities, and 
the protection of the aged and of the unemployed. I am 
not saying this agitation would be justified. I am saying it 
would exist. 

Now, remember, what we are trying to do is to assure 
business that it will not have to readjust itself to major 
reforms until it has recovered its strength. The practical 
question is: which would give greater assurance—to lay 
these reforms on the table and risk the strong probability 
that they will become the subject of an increasingly vehe- 
ment factional agitation during the next year, or to settle 
them now in the next sixty days, by making compromises 
and amendments, and take them out of politics? 

That, it seems to me, is the question which we should 
have to decide if we had the President’s responsibilities, 
and if we wish to take a realistic view of the matter. We 
have to decide it for ourselves as if we had his responsibili- 
ties. Of course, if we were sure of a splendid and dazzling 
recovery in the next few months and were certain that it 
would sweep away all important political discontent, it 
might be practical politics to adjourn these reforms indefi- 
nitely. But if we are not sure of the dazzling recovery 
and the quick subsiding of discontent, we should be expos- 
ing business to a very serious risk if we left lying around 
loose as campaign material banks, the utilities and social 
security. The prospects of intelligent compromise seem to 
me far better today than we can count on their being while 
the Presidential primaries are being fought out. 

I should not like to be understood as arguing that we 
ought to pass all these bills because we are afraid not to 
pass them. If one or all of them seems hopelessly and 
fundamentally wrong, it is a duty to fight them, come what 
may. But if, as I believe, they can be amended and can 
be made workable by amendments, then the presumption 
in favor of settling these issues now is a strong one. 

Let us proceed to Mr. Harriman’s second point. We, 
who for the purpose of this argument have put ourselves 









in the President’s position, are to assure business men that 
there will be “an international stabilization of currencies at 
the earliest possible date.” Can we give that assurance? 
Obviously, we cannot, for the President cannot give pledges 
which bind Great Britain, France or Japan. He can give 
assurances as to the intentions of the United States. 

Those assurances he has given. The gold value of the 
dollar has been stable within the gold points for nearly 
fifteen months, whereas the gold value of the pound sterling 
has been fluctuating very considerably and has been depreci- 
ating. The Japanese yen has been depreciating in this 
period. Several of the continental currencies have depre- 
ciated. Others are believed to be threatened with deprecia- 
tion. 

If actions speak louder than words, and in these matters 
they do, then for fifteen months the American dollar has 
been more stable in terms of gold than any currency in the 
world, excepting only the Dutch, the Swiss and the French. 

The real problem, as every informed person knows, is 
to persuade London, not Washington, that it is wise and 
safe to stabilize. The dollar is as completely stabilized to- 
day as it can be in a world where all the other chief cur- 
rencies are either unstabilized or are threatened with further 
devaluation. For fifteen months we have remained steady 
on gold in spite of the fact that we have suffered repeated 
shocks from the fluctuation of the other currencies. 

Mr. Harriman is perfectly right when he says there can 
be no real and enduring revival until there is international 
stability in currencies. But how are we to persuade Great 
Britain to make an agreement? I note that Mr. Harriman’s 
third point is very carefully phrased: he asks assurances that 
devaluation of the dollar will not be used as a measure to 
restore prices but he does not say that regardless of where 
Great Britain and the sterling countries and Japan and the 
continental gold countries eventually decide to come to rest, 
we must maintain the present gold parity. Mr. Harriman 
realizes, I take it, that if we committed ourselves once and 
for all against any further change, we should be left exposed 
and defenseless, and that is why, though he wisely opposes 
further devaluation to restore prices he prudently refrains 
from saying that we should tie our own hands and give the 
rest of the world a free hand. 

The assurance that business needs is that we shall seek 
international stabilization at approximately the present rate 
of exchange, a rate which has worked well for a hundred 
years and has permitted substantial recovery both in Britain 
and America during the past year. But it needs no less the 
assurance that we shall not permit our economy to be 
wrecked and deflated as it was from September, 1931, to 
April, 1933, and that we shall use our strength to defend 
ourselves if an international agreement is refused. 

Mr. Harriman’s fourth point is that “there should be 
definite and drastic reductions of government expenditures 
after the present emergency appropriations have been spent.” 
Now, obviously, if we can have a very substantial recovery 
in the next year, a revival of the capital goods industries 
and a substantial reduction of unemployment, there is no 
difficulty about reducing the expenditures. What we have 
to consider, however, is the more difficult situation which 
would exist if we have partial recovery, leaving a large 
number of unemployed and a big relief roll. 

That would mean that we had to face the possibility 
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that full revival might take a long time, that either because 
the international position was so bad or because our internal 
readjustment was delayed, or for both reasons, we had to 
prepare for a long pull through not very good times. I do 
not predict this. But statesmen, while they may hope for 
the best, must prepare for poor weather. I believe that if 
next winter it appears that recovery is not proceeding satis- 
factorily, there is only one safe course and that is to put 
above every other consideration the balancing of the Federal 
budget by retrenchment on the one hand and by increased 
taxes on the other. 

My view of this matter is somewhat different from 
that held, let us say, by my friend Mr. Douglas on the one 
hand or Governor Eccles on the other. It seems to me that 
since the American debt is small relative to the national 
income, the government is justified in unbalancing the budget 
to stimulate recovery. But, and it is a large but, the justifi- 
cation ceases if the recovery does not come. I think the 
deficits of the past two years have been justified because the 
increase of the national income has been much greater than 
the deficits. But if we reached a point where the national 
income is not increasing, where recovery is halted, then it 
is our instant and paramount duty to retrench and to tax 
and bring the budget into balance. A deficit which is really 
financing recovery is one thing; it is a productive invest- 
ment. But a deficit which is not accompanied by recovery 
is a dangerous thing and should not be tolerated by a re- 
sponsible people. For such a deficit is not backed and under- 
written by new wealth and would, if allowed to continue, 
impair the national credit. 

So, as a practical matter, I am in entire agreement with 
Mr. Harriman that the present deficit must be our last im- 
portant deficit. If we get full recovery, we shall not have 
a serious deficit. And if we do not get full recovery we 
shall not dare to have a serious deficit. Either way, there- 
fore, the conclusion is the same. It is that the budget, which 
is brought in next winter must be unmistakably directed 
toward a certain and an early balance of revenues and ex- 
penditure. I do not say, and no informed person says that 
the next budget, the budget of 1937, must be mathematically 
balanced. But what we can say and should say is that, on 
real expenditures, apart from genuine financially self-liqui- 
dating projects, it should not be out of balance by an amount 
substantially greater than the sinking fund. 

May | now, in the light of what I have been saying, 
restate Mr. Harriman’s four points. 

1. It is desirable that Congress should adjourn soon 
but in order to give reasonable assurance that business will 
not have to face further major political uncertainties until 
real revival is at hand, we should settle by compromise and 
amendment and remove from the Presidential campaign the 
banking, the utility and the social security issues. 

2. We should continue to seek an agreement for the 
international stabilization of currencies at approximately the 


century old parity of exchange with sterling and should be 
prepared to resist any radical change in that rate. 

3. We should not devaluate the dollar further to raise 
prices but we should not tie our hands until other nations 
tie their hands. 

4. Regardless of whether we have or do not have com- 
plete recovery when the present emergency appropriations 
are spent, we should plan the next budget on the assumption 
that it is to be substantially balanced. 

My own view is that no one could honestly make the 
assuraaces more definite than this. The world is not a quiet 
place and perfect certainty is not to be had. The best we 
can do is to appraise the uncertainties at their true signifi- 
cance, have a clear conception of what they are, and then, 
having measured the risks, face them calmly and resolutely. 

There is one risk about which I should like, in closing, 
to say a few words. It is the risk of partisanship. If I 
read correctly not only the history of our own experience 
during the world crisis but that of other countries, a par- 
alysis of government is the thing which has proved to be 
most dangerous. Every government does unwise things and 
no government can please everyone. But if you look at Eng- 
land in the summer of 1931, at the United States in the 
winter of 1932, at France in the winter of 1934, you will 
find, I think, that the height of the crisis was marked by 
deadlock and impotence in the government and that the 
panic and crisis were not overcome until a strong govern- 
ment, capable of decisive action, had come into power. 
Amidst such troubles as the people of the world have 
endured, they keep their heads only if they know that at 
the center of the sovereign power there is strength and unity. 

I am not asking you to support Mr. Roosevelt in 1936. 
I am certainly not asking you to refrain from criticizing his 
policies. For my own part I dislike and distrust a very large 
part of them. But I am saying that it is one thing to op- 
pose specific measures and quite another to go out at this 
date into irreconcilable opposition all along the line. In 
the autumn of 1936 we shall all have to take a position for 
Mr. Roosevelt or for his opponent. But today and for 
another twelve months Mr. Roosevelt is the only possible 
President and when we can conscientiously hold up his 
hands, those of us who are not professional politicians, should 
do so. In the autumn of 1936 we shall know not only where 
Mr. Roosevelt has taken us but we shall know what the 
alternative is, and until we know both of those things, we 
are jeopardizing very great interests if we become irreconcil- 
able partisans, if we allow our private prejudices and par- 
ticular dislikes to carry us to a point where the nation is 
so torn by factionalism that coherent government action 
becomes impossible. 

Let us, in other words, not: devote the next eighteen 
months to the question of who is to be President two years 
hence. Too much can happen in the meantime that requires 
our best attention. 
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Playing with Prices 


By SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 





Broadcast over the British broadcasting system on April 30, 1935 


the price at which it was prepared to buy silver, from 
. 71 to 78 cents per ounce, and caused a burst of 
speculation in silver all over the world. 

No one on this side of the Atlantic has yet been able 
to find any explanation of why President Roosevelt wants 
to buy more and more silver at higher and higher prices, 
except the perfectly reasonable explanation that he wants 
to secure votes in those Western States of America which 
are interested in producing silver. 


AST Wednesday, the United States Treasury put up 


It may be, of course, that people outside America cannot 
see any other reason than this for the American silver plan, 
because their telescopes are not large enough, but many 
people in the United States do not seem to have any better 
sight. Of course, no one here can object to the American 
Government favouring a particular section of the American 
population. In a sense this is their own business, just as in 
a sense, if a motorist chooses to risk his life by driving very 
fast, that is his own business. But if he drives on a road 
which is used by other people, he acts, to say the least, in 
an unneighbourly manner. Unfortunately for several other 
countries who drive with the United States on what used 
to be a common highway of international trade and finance, 
they still use silver as the basis of their currency, though 
silver hasn’t been used for that in America for many years. 
China has been suffering growing inconvenience through 
American manipulation of the silver price. Mexico has had 
to call in all its old coinage and start a new currency. It is 
rather hard on all these other people who want to use silver 
for business purposes to find it being used for other purposes 
by someone else. —~ 

In speaking like this, I am not, of course, criticising 
the New Deal as a whole, or all that President Roosevelt 
is doing. He is faced by economic difficulties greater than 
anything of which we have experience, and he is attacking 
his problems with a courage and invectiveness that command 
sympathy, whether one agrees with every particular measure 
or not. But this silver buying seems to be just plain politics, 
which hurts other people for no good purpose. 


Of course, also, in speaking of unneighbourliness, I am 
not suggesting that unneighbourliness in economic affairs is 
confined to the government of the United States. It isn’t; 
we have done several things ourselves of late to lay ourselves 
open to the same charge. And playing with prices isn’t con- 
fined to the United States either. By now, it is a pet di- 
version of governments all over the world; one merit of our 

British Government is that on the whole, it does rather less 
of this sort of thing than others. At one time economists 
used to talk of the world prices of the principal commodities, 
but for many important commodities, there has ceased to be 
in any serious sense a world price at all. Take, for instance, 
sugar, which has just been the subject of a very interesting 











report of a Committee in connection with our own schemes 
of subsidising sugar production in Britain. I am not going 
to say anything at present on the merits of that subsidy, 
though I may come back to it later. For some reason or 
other, sugar has always had an irresistible fascination for 
politicians. They are no more able to keep their hands off 
sugar than a schoolboy can keep his fingers out of the jam- 
pot. Not more than 5 per cent of all the sugar in the world 
is now produced without State assistance, and only 11 per 
cent is sold in a free market. So that there really is not 
a world market for sugar. What is called the world price 
—the price of raw foreign sugar in London—now about 
4s. 6d. per cwt., is almost certainly less than the cost at 
which even the cheapest producer in the world can produce. 
But most of the supplies which are sold at that price are 
dumped supplies, that is to say, they are supplies which pro- 
ducers in protected markets or subsidised by their govern- 
ments can afford to dump on the free market at a price well 
below cost of production. The world sugar price, like the 
silver price, has become artificial, completely the product of 
political plans. 

Look at an even more important article than sugar, 
namely, wheat. Here also, the governments of the world 
have been so busy that it has become almost foolish to talk 
of a world price of wheat. As a result mainly of protective 
measures, the price of wheat in some countries is four times 
the price of wheat in other countries. The price of bread 
—the main product of wheat and the most important price 
to most people in Europe and America—shows the same 
fantastic variation. A four-pound loaf costs just about three 
times as much in Germany as in Britain, and four times as 
much as in Belgium, and there is a complete range of prices 
in between according to the degree and form of protection 
given to agriculture. Another time | shall say something 
more about the question of agricultural protection and its 
causes. I suspect that in the last resort the causes are about 
as political as the reasons for the American silver plan. 
Meanwhile, I suggest that we should begin at last to ask 
ourselves where we think we are getting to with all this 
playing about with prices. Prices are intended to be an 
indicator of whether a particular article can advantageously 
be made in the place and by the process by which it is being 
made. Prices are like a thermometer, and if you combine 
it with competition, you get something like a thermostat— 
an automatic regulator of the economic mechanism, en- 
couraging the production of things for which there is an 
effective demand and discouraging the production of others, 
serving the comfort and convenience of consumers. But if 
one is to use prices in that way, it is essential to leave them 
alone, to give the regulator a chance. An economist’s chief 
complaint against the world today is that the world at large 
is playing with prices and not allowing the regulator to do 
its work. The Americans have a story about a man who 
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went into a room and looked at the thermometer, which was 
somewhere well below freezing point. ‘“Gee,” he said, “‘it’s 
cold!,” and put his thumb on the bulb of the thermometer 
till the mercury rose to summer heat. Then he took off his 








coat and died of pneumonia. I wonder sometimes whether 
some of the people who think that pushing up prices is a 
royal road to prosperity really know more about the eco- 
nomic system than that man did about the thermometers. 


Interstate Cooperation in 
Combating Crime 


By RAYMOND MOLEY, Professor of Public Law 


Radio address over NBC network, in “You and Your Government” series by the Committee on Civic Education by 
Radio, April 2, 1935 


EPRESSIONS may come and depressions may go. 

We may decide to have work relief or we may de- 

cide on a dole. We may be on the gold standard or 

off the gold standard. Wars may be fought in Europe or 

peace may come. But the problem of crime goes on, I believe, 

forever. Until the Kingdom of God comes to govern human 

affairs we shall have crime, and new ways of committing 

crime will be the eternal product of the depraved ingenuity 

of the human race. We shall likewise have to continue our 

war on crime, unremittingly and, I hope, constantly learning 
from the experience of the past. 

There is a tendency for all of us to seek easy remedies 
for this age-old problem. For a while we thought we could 
do it by inventing stringent and harsh laws to punish crim- 
inals. We did not succeeed. We then attempted to reform 
the criminal, saying that he was not a bad man but a sick 
man who needed treatment. This was a more humane and 
slightly more successful method of operation, but it did not 
work. We then turned to a combination of the two atti- 
tudes and while we succeeded better by combining the best 
of both theories, results were not what we had hoped to 
attain. Then, as the difficulties continued, we began to shift 
the responsibility of dealing with crime. If, as we thought, 
the cities and states had failed, why not try Uncle Sam as 
a policeman? He was bigger, he covered more territory, 
and he was more free from local politics and corruption. As 
a result, we have achieved certain outstanding successes. 
Our Department of Justice with its efficient and well organ- 
ized but small Division of Investigation under Mr. Hoover 
set out to fight the vicious crime of kidnaping. Mr. Hoo- 
ver was directed and assisted by the able Joseph B. Keenan, 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States in charge 
of criminal prosecution. But at no time in these activities 
of the Division of Investigation was the fact overlooked that 
after all its job must, of necessity, be limited to occasional 
crimes and to the use of its small staff to aid, rather than 
to supplant, local authority. 

A year ago, when I submitted a report on this subject 
to the President and the Attorney General, I pointed out as 
vigorously as I could that there should be no buck-passing 
in respect to the enforcement of the law; that this country 
needs and has thousands upon thousands of law enforcing 
officers in states, in cities, in counties, and in other local 
subdivisions; that the bulk of the problem of preventing 
crimes and catching criminals would always fall to them; 


and that merely because the federal government had been so 
effective in suppressing kidnaping was no reason why the 
impossible ought to be expected of the federal government. 
In my report I expressed thorough-zoing agreement with the 
fine and sensible man who serves us in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Hatton W. Sumners of Texas. He has pointed out time 
and time again what is perfectly true—that people are always 
running to Washington to ask the federal government to 
take the load off their own backs. Our federal system has 
great advantages; we could not live under any other. But 
we must not adopt as a permanent national policy that of 
passing the buck. Mr. Sumners vigorously pointed out the 
fact that if too much dependence is placed upon a few 
changes in the federal laws by Congress, the local communi- 
ties thereby seek to escape their solemn responsibility to pro- 
tect the lives and property of their citizens. 

The problems of modern, organized crime are inter- 
state. Under modern conditions we have made it easy to 
pass from one state to another over our fine new highways 
and in our improved high-powered cars. Examples of this 
are common. The case of Dillinger, who passed rapidly 
from state to state and easily evaded thé efforts of local and 
state authorities, is the best known example. Another, not 
so well known, but equally striking, is that of Clyde Barrow 
and his girl partner in crime, Bonnie Parker. Clyde Bar- 
row grew up with his brother in the vicinity of Dallas, 
Texas. He started his career with small thievery and moved 
rapidly into the highwayman class. Beginning in 1932, after 
his parole from prison, he formed a crime partnership with 
the picturesque Bonnie Parker, a Dallas waitress, and Ray- 
mond Hamilton, another native of Texas. Barrow’s crimes 
from that time on were legion. He ranged north of Texas 
into Oklahoma and east into Arkansas and Missouri. He 
moved west through Oklahoma and the Texas panhandle 
into New Mexico, southeast again into southern Texas and 
continued to range over this enormous area, as large as half 
of continental Europe from Moscow to the Atlantic Ocean. 
He and his gang kidnaped policemen and deputy sheriffs; 
they murdered law officers and innocent storekeepers until 
finally they themselves were brought down to a wretched 
death in Louisiana. Members of Barrow’s gang operated 
as far away as Indiana and Michigan. They literally terror- 
ized the police of five states and succeeded as long as they 
did because these states with their local communities were 
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operating without unified power and effective cooperation 
in the suppression of crime. 

The lesson taught by the example of Clyde Barrow 
and his gang is that modern criminal activity spreads out 
over a vast area, that local constables and police departments 
are powerless to protect themselves against the attacks of 
such desperate and well equipped enemies of society. Such 
criminals find as a favorable factor the extreme localism and 
disunion of our police authorities. For most criminal ac- 
tivity local and state police are adequate; but there must be 
created somewhere between the widely extended, but still 
limited jurisdiction of the federal authorities and the local 
communities the means of effectively suppressing interstate 
crime. It is absurd to permit such criminals as Dillinger 
and Barrow to run wild. An effective police force, well 
equipped and able to move from state to state, would have 
reduced their depredations considerably. 


I believe that the next step in our methods of law 


enforcement should be the creation of interstate police de- 
partments organized according to natural regions, of which 
the area covered by Barrow is a good example. There are 
at least six or eight such regions in the United States. Such 
police departments should be organized by joint action of 
these states. “They should be commanded by an interstate 
police authority whose corporate form might be somewhat 
like that of the New York-New Jersey Port Authority. 
The cost of maintaining them should be borne by the states 
in proportion to their area or population or a combination 


of both. They should be granted sufficient police authority 
to move from state to state with power to make arrests any- 
where within the area they represent. Practically every 
human activity has come to be based upon a regional arrange- 
ment. Utility systems are, or should be, based upon geo- 
graphic necessity. Likewise, our efforts toward the extermi- 
nation of professional crime should have the same basis. 

The advantages of such interstate authorities over state 
police departments would be very marked. The states are 
proverbially reluctant to establish state police departments. 
Only a small minority of our states have them. They are 
opposed chiefly for three reasons. One is the cost; the sec- 
ond is the opposition of labor, which fears that governors 
will use these authorities in suppressing strikes. The third 
reason is the fear of many people that such departments 
would be turned to political uses. All these objections would 
be vastly lessened by the creation of an interstate authority. 
In the nature of things the management of such an inter- 
state police force would be less political than that of a single 
state’s. It is time to move effectively in the direction of sup- 
pressing modern crime. It is absurd to talk about the diffi- 
culty of the states cooperating with each other. If Canada 
and the United States can cooperate, as they are, in the 
suppression of crime and the prevention of smuggling over 
the borders, certainly two or more states within the same 
nation can be expected to do as much. It is time to sink 
local jealousies in the large purpose of making lives and 
property safe everywhere. 


The Battle for Free Speech 


By HOWARD DAVIS 


Former President of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, delivered at the convention in honor of 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy, Colby College, Waterville, Maine, May 18, 1935 


great and vital principal of freedom requires no 
retelling by me. 

Here of all places, here where his brave spirit was 
nurtured and his character molded by earnest teaching and 
the early encouragement to free inquiry, the story of his 
devotion need not be rehearsed. 

That he did not underestimate the great principle for 
which he gave his life has been shown over and over again 
in our history as a nation. 

It must be a stimulating reflection, a memory of great 
richness, forever to be prized and cherished, that it was 
here, at Colby College, that Elijah Lovejoy learned to 
value freedom and resolved to serve it. 

The battle for free speech is a battle that never ends. 
It never ends for the simple reason that nobody really wants 
free speech ; that is, for any one except himself. Most people 
think they want it and will say they want it. But when 
they get in their first tight corner and their first brief au- 
thority, the old natural human resentment of criticism flares 
up and concealed beneath whatever pretensions of holiness 
of purpose, they begin to crack down on their opponents. 

It was for this reason that free speech and the free- 
dom of the press were written into the Constitution by the 


Te story of Elijah Lovejoy’s brave defense of a 


First Amendment. That is the real object of a constitution, 
to establish securely against strong individuals or strong 
majorities these necessary safeguards of liberty, necessary 
in the fundamental sense that without them liberty cannot 
possibly be preserved. But as we have all discovered in the 
last two years and as our ancestors have discovered re- 
peatedly in the past, the battle is not won when the words 
are written into the Constitution. No law is self-executing, 
least of all such provisions as these which run counter to 
deep and swift streams of human passion. Free speech as 
a condition, as a living fact, can be preserved only by hard 
and persistent fighting. Without such defenders as the 
great Ameritan whom we honor today in these ceremonies, 
the Constitution is a scrap of paper, as some of the over- 
zealous advocates of the New Deal in Washington have at 
times seemed to regard it. 

It fell to my lot, as president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, to have a part in the latest 
of these battles. The challenge came to us out of a clear 
sky. When the problem of a newspaper code under the 
national industrial recovery act arose, neither I nor any 
other newspaper executive had the slightest reason to expect 
any difficulty over the issue of a free press. The clause in the 
First Amendment was plain; it had been repeatedly and 
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generously sustained by the courts. It represented no self- 
ish interest on the part of the newspaper business; it was 
written into the Constitution not for the publishers but for 
the people, to preserve for the citizens of America the right 
to know what was going on and what both those in office 
and those out of office thought of the state of the nation. 
The publishers were willing and ready to co-operate with 
the Administration in every way. Such was the spirit of the 
country generally, and I am glad to testify that the pub- 
lishers of America were surpassed by no group in their 
eagerness to help. 

The one request that we made, the one exception to the 
general rule of codes that we asked, was the obvious and 
simple one, that the special rights reserved to the American 
people in the name of the press by the First Amendment 
to the Constitution, should be clearly safeguarded against 
impairment by the recovery act itself, or the administration 
of its provisions. 

The opposition that we suddenly faced seemed incredi- 
ble. You are all familiar with the extraordinary powers 
granted to the Administration by that act, including the 
right to license, and the right to enforce by injunction. A 
press overhung by such threats obviously could not be really 
free. The mere threat of these provisions would have 
tempered criticism and silenced the weak. True, it was our 
conviction, as it was the opinion of our distinguished coun- 
sel, that the courts could be relied upon to denounce any 
interference with the press which transgressed the First 
Amendment, but it seemed equally clear that by the time 
such judicial determinations were arrived at, the battle would 
almost certainly have been fought and lost. An Administra- 
tion has little difficulty in postponing judicial determination 
of the constitutionality of an act, as the last two years have 
abundantly demonstrated. Meantime the peril would over- 
hang the press and fear itself might do untold and irremedi- 
able damage. 


The attitude of the publishers involved no attack upon 
er charges against any individual. I make none now. Mem- 
bers of the Administration, including the President, upon a 
number of occasions stated that they had no intention what- 
ever of abridging the freedom of the press. I am glad to 
believe that they spoke sincerely. But the issue was unmis- 
takably one far larger than any question of the personalities 
which temporarily occupied the seats of power at Washing- 
ton. At one stage of the protracted struggle the suggestion 
was made by General Johnson, speaking for the President, 
that the Administration would engage not to apply the 
licensing power to any newspaper and urged the acceptance 
of the code without reservation on the strength of this 
promise. The reply was obvious. No President could bind 
himself, let alone his successors, in such an informal manner. 
‘The newspapers of America could not and would not put in 
jeopardy a basic right of the American people in any such 
easy fashion. 

As a result of standing for this principle there ensued 
six months of what proved to be the hardest fought issue 
of that extraordinary period, when Washington was a bed- 
lam and the business leaders of America forsook their regu- 
lar duties in what was perhaps the most stupendous, if not 
the most futile, of governmental efforts ever undertaken. 
Finally, on February 24, 1934, the President approved 





the daily newspaper code, containing the “freedom of the 
press” clause over which there had been so much discussion 


between the Newspaper Publishers’ Committee and the 
N. R. A. officials. It reads: 


“Those submitting this code recognize that pursuant to 
Section 10°(b) of the act the President may, from time 
to time, cancel or modify any order approving this code, 
but in submitting or subscribing to this code the publishers 
do not thereby consent to any modification thereof, ex- 
cept as each may thereto subsequently agree, nor do they 
thereby waive any constitutional rights, or consent to the 
imposition of any requirements that might restrict or in- 
terfere with the constitutional guarantee of the freedom 
of the press.” 


We had not gone very far in our struggle when we 
discovered an extraordinary example and warning. I refer 
to the radio and the fashion in which it was silently but 
surely brought under the control of the Administration. It 
is under such control today, thanks to the precise mechan- 
ism with which the national industrial recovery act threat- 
ened the press, the licensing power. There is, unfortunately, 
a necessity for a national licensing of radio based on the 
physical facts of transmission. But that regulation can be 
conducted either judicially and fairly, or craftily and toward 
partisan ends. Here is an issue to which I hope all the 
liberal forces of the country will devote an increasing at- 


- tention. The present system of regulation at Washington 


is a travesty on the impartial control that should prevail. 
Licenses are granted for only six months; the ax of exe- 
cution overhangs the head of every station. The body in 
control is not judicial in concept, background or tenure of 
office. It is composed of political appointees, removable 
without cause. In effect the party in power by invisible 
pressure and unspoken threat obtains a maximum service on 
the air and holds opposition to a minimum. 

We saw this condition developing while our own battle 
was going on. Speech magnified a thousand-fold, clothed 
with a new persuasiveness and unprecedented power through 
the marvel of the machine, was being curbed for political 
ends while we watched. In this new field, lacking the tra- 
ditions which newspapers have inherited from generations 
of brave editors and publishers, the political process of re- 
strictions which I described at the outset of my remarks, 
operated instinctively and infallibly. 


I suspect that any other Administration would have 
functioned in much the same way. If I have made myself 
clear, you will understand that I am not accusing any one. 
I am simply reciting facts and endeavoring to make clear to 
you the very human motives, the instinctive resentment of 
criticism, which would make a mockery of free speech and 
a free press unless stalwart individuals stood up and fought. 
The battle for a free press has been won at least tempo- 
rarily; the battle for a free radio has yet to begin. It will 
not come from the radio companies. It must not end until 
the regulatory body in Washington has been established on 
a high plane, composed of men of the caliber of United 
States judges, holding office for life, or for long terms of 
years, and functioning in such fashion as to free the air from 
political restraints and open it to every legitimate voice. 


We have lived through two strange years. While in 
the thick of the fray in the newspaper contest it seemed to 
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me that nothing could be stranger than the hesitancy of 
an American administration to accept and uphold the cause 
of a free press. But I do not wish to exaggerate the mys- 
tery of the episode. It now seems to me explicable, as I 
suggested at the outset, by those natural forces of human 
prejudice to which all men are subject. 

I am strengthened in this conviction by the fact that 
there was recently brought to my attention an extraordi- 
narily prophetic utterance by that great editor, Charles A. 
Dana, of “The New York Sun.” Speaking in 1888, nearly 
fifty years ago, at a time when the country was in no state 
of emergency, he foresaw a picture and a possibility which 
go far beyond anything that you and I have witnessed. But 
the motivation and the procedure which he conceived as 
possible accord accurately with the interpretation which I 
have attempted to outline to you today with respect to recent 
events. If President Roosevelt should be succeeded by an 
Executive more radical in policy and more dictatorial in 
method than he, who can say but that this forecast might 
come true! Because of the prophetic quality and as well 
because Dana’s sentences constitute to my ear the finest and 
truest description of the function of a free press in a repub- 


lic that has been written, I take the liberty of reading them 
to you as my parting words. 
Dana said: 


“In this free country our Constitution puts into the 
hands of the executive officers of the government an im- 
mense authority. There is no king, no emperor, no auto- 
crat in the world who wields such power, for instance, 
as the President of the United States. Well, suppose a 
time should come—God forbid that it ever should come— 
but if it should come that there should be in the post of the 
President a man who has gained such influence over the 
hearts of the whole people that they become deaf to the 
suggestions of wisdom and give to his ambition a free 
sway and an open field; suppose that he sets aside, little 
by little, the restraints of the Constitution; suppose that 
he tramples upon that great principle of personal liberty, 
which is the noblest inheritance that our fathers have left 
us, because it is the very life of the republic; suppose that 
he tramples down that principle, the Executive power is in 
his hands; where, then, is the safeguard of the public 
liberty against his ambition? It is in the press. It is in 
a free press. And when every other bulwark is gone the 
free press will remain to preserve the liberties which we 
shall hand down to our children and to maintain the re- 
public in all its glory, let us hope, forever and forever.” 


Italy’s Foreign Policy 


By PREMIER BENITO MUSSOLINI 
Delivered to the Chamber of Deputies, in Rome, May 25, 1935 


the general outline of activities of the Fascist Gov- 
ernment in the field of foreign policy, as I did before 
the government in June, 1928. 

Many problems are still in suspense. Some important 
diplomatic conversations are in course. The positions of 
various powers are being collected or changed according to 
the coincidence, greater or smaller or nothing at all, of their 
interest in the face of definite questions which come on the 
carpet. 

Political realism—that is, a precise consideration of 
international forces, their relations and inevitable changes— 
must be the foundation of our action, such as happens, more- 
over, to all other States worthy of this name. This said, 
I shall limit myself in speaking to you of events nearest to 
us in point of time. 

Together with the budget of foreign affairs there has 
been submitted for your approval the Franco-Italian accords 
of January last. Such accords represent systemization of 
some questions connected with an article of Pact XIII of 
London, an article written in the form of excessive con- 
ditions, as “very one can see by rereading it. 

With these accords, which in their totality can be con- 
sidered satisfactory, a page of post-war relations between 
Italy and France is closed. Also, there were created premises 
of effective collaboration between the two countries, as ex- 
pressly indicated in a general communiqué. 

Some one asked why such accords were concluded only 
seventeen years after the end of the war. I answer that 


(Oe sen the moment has not yet come to trace 





this is owing to the complexity of interests in play, to new 
situations determined in Europe, and also to the fact of piti- 
ful illusion, not less pitifully cultivated by some French 
circles, in regard to the stability of the Fascist régime. 

The duty of objectivity compels me to add that such 
illusions seem definitely to have gone up in smoke. So | 
desire to underline that the atmosphere between the two 
peoples for some time has been greatly bettered, and we hope 
that no fact can once more becloud it. 

Following the Franco-Italian accord in January, the 
governments of France and England met in London in 
February and fixed some fundamental points in regard to the 
political reconstruction of Europe. 

One can consider the Franco-English conference in 
London as a projection of the Franco-Italian one in Rome. 
Optimists were led to foresee a normal development of the 
European situation, when on March 16 this normal de- 
velopment was suddenly cut in two by the unilateral de- 
nunciation on the part of Germany of Part 5 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, regarding disarmament. 

The world was placed before an accomplished fact, 
which was annotated by three diplomatic protests. That 
happened during a series of explorations. Every one was 
immediately convinced that such an accomplished fact was 
not revokable. 

At this point it is of some interest, however retrospec- 
tive, to make known that in January, 1934, Germany was 
ready to accept a realization infinitely more limited of her 
parity rights. This realization consisted of an army of 
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300,000 men with armament, at least for a certain period of 
years, defensive control, along the lines of the Italian memo- 
randum, 


But that which has not happened is not material for 
history. To make recriminations is useless, even as it is 
useless to speak again of disarmament. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for us to believe in the possibility of the limitation of 
armaments or in the prohibition of some methods of warfare. 
Nevertheless, if something concrete should be done it is not 
from our side that difficulties will be interposed. 


The waters were still very agitated, even as was the 
spirit of the people, when the conference at Stresa was con- 
voked in April. Without exaggerating its importance, this 
conference was sufficiently conclusive, inasmuch as-it de- 
termined, in the face of some urgent problems, the unified 
position of three Western powers. 


It is a positive fact that, with such effective, constant 
and omnipresent solidarity, political action of the grand style 
is possible, tending to eliminate the principal obstacles that 
opposed the pacific living together of European peoples. This 
solidarity is evermore necessary for the existence in the future 
of our Continent. 


At Stresa there was decided the convocation of another 
conference to face the problems of the Danubian Basin. This 
conference cannot be held at the beginning of June, as an- 
nounced. I add it will not be convoked before it shall have 
been very, very diligently prepared. 

The Italo-Austro-Hungarian conference in Venice had 
to, and did, serve toward that end. I wish also to say that 
the Austro-Hungarian requests are not such as to place an 
obstacle in the way of reaching the hoped-for-objective, 
which the Danubian conference proposes to reach. 

As to Germany, it is our intention, already communi- 
cated to Berlin, to invite her [to the conference] and keep 
her posted on the successive phases of preparation. 


Following the Franco-Russian and the Russo-Czecho- 
slovak convention, a convention which has shifted the equi- 
librium of forces, the speech of the German Chancellor was 
keenly awaited. 

His thirteen points cannot either be accepted or rejected 
as a whole. The preferable method is to clarify and sound 
them out. If it is not to be excluded, diplomacy will set 
about this task in the next few weeks. 

In regard to Italo-German relations it is true that one 
sole problem comprises them—that of Austria—but this prob- 
lem is of fundamental importance. It will not be inop- 
portune, therefore, once arrived at this argument, to dedi- 
cate some words to those who would like to petrify us at the 
Brenner Pass in order to hinder our movements in any other 
direction. 

Also in this regard it is necessary to say, once and for 
all, in the most explicit manner that the problem of Austrian 
independence is an Austrian and a European problem, and 
inasmuch as it is European it is also particularly Italian, but 
not exclusively Italian. 

In other words, Fascist Italy does not intend to circum- 
scribe her historic mission to one sole political problem, to 
one sole military sector, such as is that of the defense of a 
frontier, even such a very important one as that of Brenner, 
since all our frontiers, metropolitan and colonial, are in- 





discriminately sacred and must be guarded and defended 
against any one, even only a potential menace. 


I am at the point which you, comrades, I am sure were 
waiting. The total of the problems that I have explained 
to you, you must consider in relation to what can happen 
in East Africa and in relation to the attitudes that individual 
European States will assume. 


These attitudes will offer the occasion for demonstrating 
to us their concrete and not only superficial and verbose 
friendship, but in the first place we must count on ourselves. 
The menace of our East African frontiers is not potential, 
but effective and actual, growing in proportion every day, 
to such proportion as to place the Italo-Ethiopian problem 
on the hardest and most radical basis. 


This problem is not of today, is not of January, 1935, 
but as a result of documents published at that time it goes 
back to 1925. It was in that year that I began to examine 
the problems. Three years afterward it seemed a political 
treaty might be the instrument adapted to favoring our pa- 
cific expansion in that vast world, still enclosed in its primor- 
dial shell but nevertheless susceptible to great progress. 

The treaty has remained completely a dead letter except 
for Article V, to which Ethiopia has clung following her 
aggressions in December, 1934. 

It is from 1929—I say 1929—that Ethiopia began to 
reorganize her army, availing herself of European instructors. 
And it is from 1930 that some factories began on an im- 
posing scale the furnishing of modern war material. 

The encounter at Ualual was the signal bell of a situa- 
tion that had been maturing for some time, a situation that 
imposes on Fascist Italy the fulfillment of inescapable duties. 
Now, for the ample defense of those two modest strips of 
territory called Eritrea and Somaliland, it is necessary to 
face difficulties and communications of strategy of enormous 
complexity. 

It is with pride and not without emotion that I think 
of the soldiers of the Peloritana Division, gathered along the 
Indian Ocean [the Deputies rose to their feet and enthusi- 
astically acclaimed the army], along the line of the Equator, 
8,000 kilometers away from their motherland. 

This pride and this emotion are of the whole Italian 
people, which follows with perfect discipline and with abso- 
lute calm the foreseeable developments of events. 

Only men in bad faith, only hidden or open enemies of 
Fascist Italy can pretend to be stupefied or simulate protests 
for military measures which we have taken or for those 
which we shall take. 

Nevertheless, we have adhered to a procedure of con- 
ciliation and arbitration—limited, it is well understood, to 
the incident of Ualual—and despite some abnormalities in 
the commission itself, such, for example, as non-Ethiopian 
representatives on the opposing side [Laughter], but no one, 
especially in Italy, should nourish too many illusions on this 
subject. 

So no one must hope to make of Ethiopia a new pistol 
that would be pointed perennially against us, in which case 
European trouble would render untenable our position in 
East Africa. Let every one keep well in mind that when 
there is a question of the security of our territories and the 
lives of our soldiers we are ready to assume all, even the 
supreme, responsibilities. 
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The Position of the German 


Government 


By REICHSFUEHRER ADOLF HITLER 
Before the Reichstag, in Berlin, May 21, 1935 


EMBERS OF THE REICHSTAG: 

M The present session has been called to enable 

me to give you the explanation I feel is necessary 
to understand the attitude and the decisions made by the 
German Government on the great problems of the time 
which concern us all. I am happy to be able to give such 
explanation from this place, because danger is thereby obvi- 
ated to which conversations in a smaller circle are liable— 
namely, that of misinterpretation. 


I conceive it my duty to be perfectly frank and open in 
addressing the nation. I frequently hear from Anglo-Saxon 
countries expressions of regret that Germany has departed 
from those principles of democracy which in those countries 
are held particularly sacred. 


This opinion is entirely erroneous. Germany, too, has 
a democratic Constitution. The present National Socialist 
government also has been appointed by the people and feels 
itself responsible to the people. 


The German people have elected with 38,000,000 votes 
one single Deputy as their representative. This is perhaps 
the sole essential difference between the German Reich and 
other countries. It means, however, that I feel just as much 
responsibility to the people as any Parliament can. 


As Fuehrer-Chancellor and chief of the Reich govern- 
ment, I have often to make decisions which often are weighty 
enough, but the weight of which is made still heavier by the 
fact I cannot share my responsibility or shift it to other 
shoulders. 

When the late Reich President called me Jan. 30, 1933, 
to form a new government to take over the affairs of State, 
millions of our people doubted whether this undertaking 
could succeed. 

Our situation was such that our enemies were filled 
with hope and our friends with sadness. After four years of 
disastrous war, a dictated peace left us with a situation 
which can be summed up as follows: 

The nation had surplus labor capacity, it was short of 
the necessities of life, food and raw materials. The foreign 
markets available to us were too small and were getting 
smaller. ‘The result thereof was paralyzed industry, an- 
nihilated agriculture, ruined bourgeoisie, devastated trade, 
terrific debt burdens, shattered public finances and 6,500,000 
registered unemployed, who in reality, however, exceeded 
7,500,000. 

Some time the course of the World War and its sequels 
will be recognized as classical refutation of the naive view 
unfortunately held by many statesmen before the war that 
the welfare of one European State is best served by the eco- 
nomic destruction of another. 

We all are convinced the economic autarchy of all 
States, as seems threatened now, is unwise and can only be 





dstrimental in the end to all. If it is allowed to go on, the 
consequences to Europe will be exceedingly mischievous. 


Restrictions on imports and the self-manufacture of sub- 
stitutes for foreign raw materials call for a planned econ- 
omy which is a dangerous undertaking because every planned 
economy only too easily leads to bureaucratization. We can- 
not wish for an economic system that borders on communism 
and benumbs productive energy. It substitutes an inferior 
average for the law of survival of the fittest and going to 


the wall of the weaker. 


Yet, knowing all this, we embarked upon this procedure 
under the hardest pressure of circumstances. What we 
achieved was only possible because the living energy of the 
whole nation was behind it. 


First we had to halt the ever shifting wages and price 
movements; then we had to reconstruct the whole fabric of 
the State by removing all employer and employe organiza- 
tions. The essential factors were maintenance of internal 
quiet and the time element. 


We can only regret the world still refrains from taking 
the trouble to examine objectively what has been achieved 
here in the last two and a half years, or study a weltan- 
schauung (world outlook) to which these achievements are 
wholly due. 

If present-day Germany stands for peace, it is neither 
because of weakness nor cowardice. National Socialism re- 
jects any ideas of national assimilation. It is not our desire 
or intention to take away the nationality, culture or lan- 
guage of any peoples or Germanize them by force. We do 
not order any Germanization of non-German names. We do 
not believe that in present-day Europe denationalization is 
possible anyway. 

The permanent state of war that is called into being by 
such procedures may seem useful to different political and 
business interests; for the peoples it spells only burdens and 
misery. The blood that has been spilt on the European con- 
tinent in 300 years stands in no proportion to the results 
obtained. 

After all, France remained France; Germany, Ger- 
many; Poland, Poland; Italy, Italy. What dynastic egoism, 
political passions and patriotic delusions achieved by shed- 
ding oceans of blood has, after all, only scratched the sur- 
face of peoples. 

How much better results would have been achieved if 
the nations had applied a fraction of their sacrifices to more. 
useful purposes? 

Every war means a drain of the best elements. Victory 
can only mean a numerical addition to the victor nation’s 
population; how much better if the increase of population 
could be brought about by natural means, a national will to 
produce children of its own! * * * 
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None of our practical plans will be completed before 
ten or twenty years to come; none of our idealistic objects 
wiil come to fulfillment in fifty or perhaps 100 years. We 
all shall only live to see the first beginnings of this vast 
revolutionary development. What could I wish but peace 
and quiet? 'f any one says this is only the wish of leader- 
ship, I can reply the peoples themselves have never wished 
for war. 

Germany needs and wills peace! If Mr. Eden 
(Anthony Eden, British Lord Privy Seal) says such assur- 
ances mean nothing and that a signature under collective 
treaties is the sole guarantee of sincerity, I beg him to reflect 
that in every case it is a matter of what is assurance. It is 
often far easier to put one’s signature under a treaty with 
mental reservations as to what action to take later than to 
champion a pacific policy before the whole nation, because 
that nation rejects war. 

I could have signed ten treaties, but that would not 
have the weight of the declaration made to France at the 
time of the Saar plebiscite. If I, as Fuehrer, give my assur- 
ance that with the Saar problem settled we will make no 
further territorial demands on France, this assurance is a 
contribution to peace which is more important than many a 
signature under many a pact. 

I believe that with this solemn declaration a quarrel 
of long duration between two nations really ought to be 
ended. 

It is a queer thing that in the historical life of peoples 
there are veritable inflations of conceptions which can only 
with difficulty stand in the face of exact examination by 
reason. For some time, for instance, the world has lived 
in a veritable mania of collective effort, collective security, 
collective obligations, &c.; all of which terms at first blush 
seem to have concrete contents, but on closer examination 
afford the possibility of at least many interpretations. 

What does collective, cooperative effort mean? Who 
determines what collective cooperation is and what it is not? 
Has not the conception of collective cooperation for seven- 
teen years been interpreted in the most different ways? 

I believe I am putting it right when I say that in addi- 
tion to many other rights the victor States of the Versailles 
treaty also arrogated to themselves the right to define with- 
out contradiction what constitutes collective cooperation and 
what does not constitute cooperation. 

lf here and now | undertake to criticize this procedure, 
I do it because thereby is the best possible way to make clear 
the inner necessity of the last decisions of the Reich govern- 
ment and to awaken an understanding of our real intentions. 

The present-day idea of collective cooperation of na- 
tions is essentially the spiritual property of the American 
President, Wilson. 

The policies of the period before the war were rather 
more determined by the idea of alliances of nations brought 
together by common interests. Rightly or wrongly, this 
policy at one time was made responsible for the outbreak of 
the World War. Its end, as far as Germany was concerned, 
was hastened by the doctrine of the fourteen points of Wil- 
son and three points which later complemented them. In 
them were contained essentially the following ideas for pre- 
venting the recurrence of a similar catastrophe to humanity: 

Peace was not to be one of one-sided right, but a peace 
of general equality, thereby of general right. It was to be a 








peace of reconciliation, of disarmament of all, thereby secur- 
ity for all. 

From it was to result, as its crowning glory, the idea 
of international collective, cooperative effort of all States and 
nations in the League of Nations. I must from this place 
once more state emphatically there was no people anywhere 
who more eagerly took up these ideas than the Germans. 

When in the year 1919 the peace of Versailles was dic- 
tated to the German people the death sentence had thereby 
been pronounced on collective cooperation of peoples. For 
instead of equality of all came classification into victors and 
vanquished ; in place of equal rights, differentiation between 
those entitled to rights and those without rights; in place of 
reconciliation of all, punishment of the vanquished; in place 
of international disarmament, disarmament defeated. 

Germany, fairly renouncing herself, on her part created 
all the conditions for cooperation of a collective nature to 
meet the ideas of the American President. Well, at least 
after this Germ .n disarmament had taken place, the world 
on its part ought to have taken the same step for restoring 
equality. 

What, however, happened? While Germany loyally 
fulfilled the obligations of the treaty dictated to her, the so- 
called victory States failed to fulfill what the treaty obliged 
them subsequently to fulfill. 

If one attempts today to apologize for this negligence 
through excuses, then it is not difficult to contradict these 
lame explanations. We know here to our surprise from the 
mouths of foreign statesmen the intention for fulfillment 
existed, but the time for doing so had not yet come. But 
how? All conditions for disarmament of other States ex- 
isted at that time without exception. Germany had disarmed. 

Politically, too, the conditions were ripe, for Germany 
was then a democracy if ever there was one. Everything 
was copied exactly and was dutifully likened to its existing 
great models. The time was ripe, but disarmament was 
non-existent. 

Not only have these other States not disarmed, but, to 
the contrary, they have in the most extraordinary manner 
completed, improved and thereby increased their armaments. 
The objection has no weight in that connection that partial 
limitation of personnel has taken place. For this personnel 
limitation is more than equalized by technical and planned 
improvement of the most modern weapons of war. Besides, 
this limitation could very easily at any time be caught up 
with. 

Germany had destroyed all her airplanes. Germany 
became not only defenseless as regards active aerial weapons, 
but also defenseless as regards the passive means of air pro- 
tection. During the same time, however, not only did the 
contracting parties fail to destroy existing planes but, to the 
contrary, continued to develop them extraordinarily. 

Instead of destroying existing bombing planes as did 
Germany, these were most industriously improved, developed 
and replaced by ever larger and more complete types. The 
number of flying fields and airdromes was not only not re- 
duced but everywhere increased. Warships were equipped 
with airplanes. 

Germany, in accordance with the obligations imposed 
upon her, destroyed her World War tanks. Thereby she 
also, true to the treaty, destroyed and scrapped an offensive 
weapon. It should have been the duty of other States on 
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their part to begin destroying their tanks. However, not 
only did they fail to destroy them, but they continuously im- 
proved them, both as regards speed and their ability to re- 
sist attack. 


The speed of World War tanks, 4 to 12 kilometers, in- 
creased to 30, 40, 50 and finally 60 kilometers an hour. 
Within the same time in which Germany destroyed her tanks 
and waited for the fulfillment of the destruction of the 
others, these others built over 30,000 new tanks and im- 
proved and enlarged them into ever more terrible weapons. 


Germany had to destroy her entire heavy artillery ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Versailles treaty. This was 
done, too! But while Germany’s howitzers and cannons 
were cut by blow-torches and went in as scrap iron to the 
blast furnaces, the other treaty partners not only failed to 
destroy their heavy artillery but, on the contrary even, there 
followed construction development, improvement and per- 
fection. 


Gas weapons: as a prerequisite for a disarmament treaty 
the partners of Germany had her destroy her entire gas 
weapons according to the Versailles Treaty, and she did it. 
In other States the people were busy in chemical laboratories, 
not to scrap this weapon, but, to the contrary, in improving 
it in an unheard-of manner. 


Submarines: Here, too, Germany had faithfully ful- 
filled her obligations in accordance with the letter of Ver- 
sailles to make possible international disarmament. 


The world about her not only has not followed this 
example, has not even merely preserved her stock left over 
from the war, but on the contrary, has constantly completed, 
improved and increased it. The increase in displacement was 
finally augmented to a 3,000-ton boat. Armaments increased 
to 20-centimeter cannon. 


This, then, was the contribution to disarmament on 
the part of States who in the Versailles Treaty obligated 
themselves, on their part, to follow the German example and 
destroy the submarine weapon. 

If all this is not an open breach of the treaty, and a 
one-sided one at that, coming as it does after the other part- 
ner had without exception fulfilled his obligation, it will be 
difficult to see how in the future the signing of treaties can 
have any meaning whatsoever. 

No, for this there is no extenuation, no excuse! For 
Germany, with her complete defenselessness, was anything 
but a danger to other States. Although Germany waited in 
vain for years for the other side to make good its obligations 
under the treaty, Germany, nevertheless, was ready still not 
to withold her hand for a real collective, cooperative effort. 

It was not Germany that made the plan for an army 
of 200,000 men for all European States impossible of realiza- 
tion, but it was the other States that did not want to disarm. 

The hope sometimes is expressed nowadays that Ger- 
many might herself advance a constructive plan. Well, I 
have made such proposals not once but repeatedly. 

Had my constructive plan for a 300,000-man army been 
accepted, perhaps many a worry today would be less oner- 
ous, many a load lighter. But there is almost no purpose in 
proposing constructive plans if their rejection can be re- 
garded as certain to begin with. If, nevertheless, I decide 
to give an outline of our ideas, I do it merely from a feeling 
of duty not to leave anything untried that might restore to 
































Europe the necessary inner security and to European peoples 
the feelings of solidarity. 

Inasmuch as hitherto not only the fulfillment of the 
obligations of other States to disarm had failed to material- 
ize, but also all proposals for limitation of armaments had 
been rejected, I, as leader of the German nation, considered 
myself obligated before God and my conscience, in view of 
the formation of new military alliances and after receipt of 
notification that France was proceeding to the introduction 
of the two-year term of service, now to re-establish Ger- 
many’s equality, which had been internationally denied her. 
It was not Germany who thereby broke the obligation laid 
on her, but those States which compelled us to undertake this 
independent action. 

I cannot refrain here from expressing my astonishment 
at the definition by the British Premier, MacDonald, who, 
referring to the restoration of the German Army, opined that 
the other States, after all, had been right in holding back 
their disarmament. 

If such ideas are to be generally accepted, what is to 
be expected from the future? For, according to this, every 
breach of the treaty will find later justification by the 
assumption the other party will probably break the treaty, 
too. 

It is said Germany is threatened by nobody; there is no 
reason why Germany should rearm at all. Why did not the 
others then disarm? From disarmed Germany they had 
nothing to fear. 

There is only the choice of two things: Either arma- 
ments are a menace to peace—then they are that in the case 
of all countries—or armaments are not a menace to peace. 
Then that applies the same way. It will not do for one 
group of States to represent their armaments as an olive 
branch and the others their armaments as an instrument of 
Satan. A tank is a tank; a bomb is a bomb. 

Germany refuses to be regarded and treated for all 
time as a second-class or inferior nation. Our love of peace 
perhaps is greater than in the case of others, for we have 
suffered most from war. None of us wants to threaten any- 
body, but we all are determined to obtain the security and 
equality of our people. And this equality is the first con- 
dition for practical collective cooperation. With mental 
reservations European cooperation is impossible. 

With equality Germany will never refuse to do its share 
of every endeavor which serves peace, progress and the gen- 
eral welfare. At this point I cannot withhold criticism of 
certain methods which were responsible for the failure of 
many well-meant efforts because they were conceived in the 
spirit of Versailles. 

We are living in the age of conferences. So many 
ended in failures because often their programs were a 
vaguely formulated mixture of possible and impossible aims in 
which the wish which is father to the thought seems to play 
a role. Then when two or three States agree to a program, 
others invited to join later are told this program is an in- 
divisible whole and must be accepted or rejected as such. 

Inasmuch as in such a program naturally very good 
ideas can also be found, the State not agreeing to the entire 
draft assumes the responsibility of failure of the useful part. 
This procedure reminds one very strongly of the practice of 
certain film distributors who, on principle, will give good 
and bad films only when they are joined together. 
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Such procedure is understandable only as a last 
atavistic phenomenon that has its roots in the model of the 
so-called peace negotiations of Versailles. As far as Ger- 
many is concerned I can only say the following in reply to 
such attempts: 

We shall in the future take part in no conference in the 
formation of whose program we have not participated from 
the beginning. We do not propose, when two States con- 
coct a pact dish, to be the first as a third party to taste that 
dish. I do not mean by that to say we will not reserve to 
ourselves the right afterward to agree to treaties and afhix 
our signature to them because we were not present when 
they were formulated or when conferences were held con- 
cerning them. Certainly not. 

It is well possible that a treaty, although we did not 
participate in its formulation or the conference which gave it 
effect for a number of States, nevertheless in its final lan- 
guage may be agreeable to us and seem useful to us. 

We must re-emphasize, however, the method seems to 
be wrong to offer drafts of programs for conferences that 
bear the superscription, “Everything or Nothing.” I con- 
sider such a principle impracticable for political life. I be- 
lieve much more would have been accomplished for the 
pacification of Europe if there had been a readiness to be 
satisfied with what could be achieved from case to case. 

Hardly a proposal for a pact has been offered for dis- 
cussion during recent years in which one or other points 
might not have been generally accepted without further ado. 
By tying up this point, however, with other points which 
were partly more difficult, partly or entirely unacceptable 
to individual States, good things were left undone and the 
whole thing failed. 

To me it seems a risky thing to misuse the indivisibility 
of peace as a pretext for proceedings which serve collective 
security less than collective preparations for war, intentionally 
or unintentionally. ‘The World War should be a cry of 
warning here. Not for a second time can Europe survive 
such a catastrophe. 

But such a catastrophe may happen all the more easily, 
the more a network of criss-cross international obligations 
makes the localization of a small conflict impossible and 
increases the danger of States being dragged in. 

Germany has solemnly guaranteed France her present 
frontiers, resigning herself to the permanent loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine. She has made a treaty with Poland and we hope 
it will be renewed and renewed again at every expiry of the 
set period. We want to spare the German people all blood- 
shed, but we will not spill any of our blood for foreign in- 
terests or risk it in pacts of assistance of which one cannot 
foresee the end. 

There are certain things that are possible and others 
that are impossible. As an example I would like to refer 
briefly to the Eastern Pact suggested to us. We found in 
it an obligation for assistance which we are convinced can 
lead to consequences that simply cannot be measured. 

The German Reich, especially the present German Gov- 
ernment, has no other wish except to live on terms of peace 
and friendship with all neighboring States. Much as we 
ourselves love peace, it is not within our power to prevent 
the outbreak of conflicts between States, especially in the 
East. To determine who is guilty is infinitely difficult itself 
in such a case. 





Once the fury of war rages among peoples the end 
begins to justify every means. I fear at the beginning of 
such a conflict an obligation for assistance will be less cal- 
culated to lead the way for recognizing who is the attacking 
body than it will to supporting the State that is useful to 
one’s own interests. 

Aside from these considerations of a fundamental na- 
ture, we have here to deal with a special case. The Ger- 
many of today is a National Socialist State. The ideology 
that dominates us is in diametrical contradiction to that of 
Soviet Russia. National socialism is a doctrine that has 
reference exclusively to the German people. Bolshevism lays 
stress on its international mission. 

We National Socialists believe a man can, in the long 
run, be happy only among his own people. We are con- 
vinced the happiness and achievements of Europe are indis- 
solubly tied up with the continuation of the system of in- 
dependent and free national States. Bolshevism preaches the 
establishment of a world empire and recognizes only sections 
of a central international. 

Bolshevism destroys not only private property but also 
private initiative and the readiness to shoulder responsibility. 
It has not been able to save millions of human beings from 
starvation in Russia, the greatest agrarian State in the world. 

National Socialists and Bolshevists both are convinced 
they are a world apart from each other and their differences 
can never be bridged. Apart from that there were thousands 
of our people slain and maimed in the fight against bol- 
shevism. If Russia likes bolshevism it is not our affair, but 
if bolshevism casts its nets over Germany, then we will fight 
it tooth and nail. 

The fact remains bolshevism feels and acts as a world 
revolutionary idea and movement. Prominent Bolshevist 
statesmen and Bolshevist literature have admitted it proudly. 
If I am not mistaken, the impression of the British Keeper 
of the Privy Seals is that the Soviets are entirely averse to 
any aggressive military intention. Nobody would be happier 
than we if this impression should prove correct in the fu- 
ture. But the past speaks against it. 

I started my movement just at the time when bol- 
shevism registered its first victories in this country. After 
fifteen years the Bolshevists number 6,000,000, my move- 
ment 13,000,000. We have beaten them and saved Ger- 
many, perhaps all of Europe from the most terrible catas- 
trophe of all times. 

Germany has nothing to gain from a European war. 
What we want is liberty and independence. Because of 
these intentions of ours we are also ready to negotiate non- 
aggression pacts with all our neighbor States. If we except 
Lithuania, this is not due to the fact we desire war there, 
but because we cannot enter into political treaties with a 
State which disregards the most primitive laws of human 
society. 

It is sad enough that because European nations are 
split up, the practical drawing of frontiers according to na- 
tional boundaries corresponding with nationalities themselves 
can in some case be realized with difficulty only. It is sad 
enough that in certain treaties consciously no regard was 
had for the fact that certain people belong nationally 
together. 

In that case, however, above all it is not necessary that 
human beings who have the misfortune of having been torn 
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away from the people to whom they belong should addition- 
ally be tortured and maltreated. We see no possibility, as 
long as the responsible guarantors of the Memel statute on 
their part are unable to persuade Lithuania to respect the 
most primitive right of humanity, on our part to conclude 
any treaty whatsoever with this State. 


With this exception, however, which any moment can 
be made non-existent by the great powers responsible for it, 
we are ready for every adjoining European State to heighten, 
by means of a non-aggression and non-force treaty, that feel- 
ing of security by which we, too, as the other contracting 
power, can profit. 


We, however, are unable to supplement such pacts by 
the obligations of a system which dogmatically, politically 
and factually is unbearable for us. National socialism can- 
not call citizens of Germany, that is, its adherents, to fight 
for the maintenance of a system which in our own State 
manifests itself as our greatest enemy. Obligations for peace 
—yes! 

Bellicose assistance for bolshevism we do not desire, nor 
would we be in a position to offer it. As for the rest, we 
see in the conclusion of pacts of assistance, as they have be- 
come known to us, a development that differs in no wise 
from the formation of military alliances of earlier days. 


We regret this, especially because the military alliance 
concluded between France and Russia without doubt carries 
the element of legal insecurity into the only clear and really 
valuable mutual treaty of security in Europe, namely, the 
Locarno pact. 


The German Government will, especially, be grateful 
for an authentic interpretation of the repercussions and in- 
fluence of the Russo-French military alliance upon the treaty 
obligations of the various contracting parties involved in the 
Locarno pact. It would like to leave no doubt about its own 
belief that it regards military alliances as incompatible with 
the spirit and letter of the League of Nations Covenant. 


No less impossible than the assumption of unlimited 
assistance obligations seems to us the signing of non-interven- 
tion pacts, so long as this conception is not most closely de- 
fined. Because we Germans would be only too delighted if 
a way or method were found to prevent foreign interference 
with other countries’ internal affairs. For from this Ger- 
many has suffered greatly since the war. All internal dis- 
turbances were fomented from abroad, and the world knows 
it, but it never excited itself about it! 

An army of emigrants is agitating from foreign centers 
like Prague and Paris. Revolutionary literature is smuggled 
into Germany with calls to violence; radio senders make 
propaganda for illegal terroristic organizations in Germany; 
courts are set up abroad which attempt to interfere with 
German administration of justice, and so on. 

Without precise definition of these proposed pacts, the 
danger seems evident that any régime based on force will 
seek to represent any internal revolt as the result of outside 
interference and will call outside help to suppress it. 

There can be no doubt that in Europe political frontiers 
are not frontiers of the idea. Since the introduction of 
Christianity, ideas have passed beyond frontiers and have 
created and linked elements there. When a foreign Cabinet 
Minister regrets that in Germany Western European no- 
tions are no longer current, it should be all the more com- 









prehensible that conversely German Reich ideas cannot re- 
main without effect in some one or other German land. 

Germany has neither the wish nor the intention to mix 
in internal Austrian affairs, or annex or unite with Austria. 
The German people and government have, however, from a 
simple feeling of solidarity and common ancestry, the wish 
that not only to foreign peoples but also to German people 
shall be granted the right of self-determination. I do not 
believe any régime not anchored in and by the people can be 
enduring. 

With the German part of Switzerland there is no trou- 
ble because Swiss independence is an absolute fact and no 
one doubts the Swiss Government is true to the legal expres- 
sion of the will of the Swiss people. We Germans have every 
reason to be glad that on this frontier there is a State with 
such a large part of German population that enjoys such 
great internal stability and independence. 

Germany regrets the tension caused by the Austrian 
conflict all the more because it has led to a disturbance of 
our former good relations with Italy, with which country 
we have otherwise no divergencies of interests. 

If I now turn from this general consideration to a pre- 
cise fixation of the actual problem before us, I arrive at the 
following statement of the position of the German Govern- 
ment: 

First, the German Government rejects the Geneva 
resolution of March 17. It was not Germany that one- 
sidedly broke the Treaty of Versailles, but the dictate of 
Versailles was one-sided, violated in the points known 
thereby and rendered ineffective by the powers that could 
not bring themselves to let their own disarmament, agreed 
to by the treaty, follow in the wake of the disarmament de- 
manded from Germany. 

This new discrimination administered to Germany by 
this decision of Geneva rendered it impossible for the Ger- 
man Government to return to this institution before the 
conditions for a really legal status had been created for all 
the adherents thereto. 

Second, the German Reich Government herewith most 
solemnly declares these methods (denunciation of the articles 
of the Versailles treaty) refer exclusively to points which 
morally and textually discriminate against the German peo- 
ple. Therefore, the German Government will uncondi- 
tionally respect the other articles which refer to arrange- 
ments by which the nations are to live together, including 
territorial clauses, and will bring about revisions that are 
unavoidable as times change only by way of peaceful arrange- 
ment. 

Third, the German Government has the intention of 
signing no treaty which she deems unfulfillable. It will, 
however, adhere scrupulously to each voluntarily signed 
treaty, even if its conclusion occurred before this government 
seized power. Particularly it will fulfill all obligations re- 
sulting from the Locarno pact as long as the other contract- 
ing powers on their part are ready to stand behind this pact. 

The German Government sees in the respecting of the 
demilitarized zone a contribution to the pacification of Eu- 
rope that is indescribably heavy for a sovereign State. It 
believes, however, it must point out the continuous increase 
of troops on the other side can by no means be looked on as 
a complement to these efforts. 

Fourth, the German Government is at all times ready 
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to participate in collective cooperation for securing the peace 
of Europe, but it then considers it necessary to meet the law 
of eternal evolution by holding open the possibility of re- 
vision of treaties. 


Fifth, the German Government is of the opinion a new 
building up of European cooperation cannot take place 
within the forms of one-sidedly imposed conditions. It be- 
lieves it is right, in view of the fact that interests do not al- 
ways coincide, to be satisfied with a minimum instead of 
permitting this cooperation to come to naught because of the 
unfulfillable maximum of demands. 


Sixth, the German Government is ready in principle to 
conclude non-aggression pacts with its individual neighbor 
States and to supplement these provisions which aim at 
isolating belligerents and localizing war areas. It especially 
is ready to assume all obligations resulting therefrom as re- 
gards supplying materials and weapons in war or peace in so 
far as they are undertaken to be respected by all partners. 


Seventh, the German Government is ready to supple- 
ment the Locarno pact by agreeing to an air convention and 
entering into its discussion. 

Eighth, the German Government has announced the 
extent of the reconstruction of the German Army. Under 
no circumstances will it depart therefrom. It sees neither 
on land nor in the air nor at sea any threat to any other 
nation in fulfilling its program. It is, however, ready at all 
times to undertake such limitation of armaments as other 
States also are ready to undertake. 


In limiting German air armament to parity with indi- 
vidual other great nations of the west it makes possible that 
at any time the upper figure may be limited, which limit 
Germany will then take as a binding obligation to keep 
within. 

The limitation of the German Navy to 35 per cent of 
the strength of the British Navy is still 15 per cent lower 
than the total tonnage of the French fleet. Inasmuch as 
different press commentaries express the opinion this demand 
is only a beginning, and it would be raised if Germany pos- 
sessed colonies, the German Government declares in a bind- 
ing manner: This demand is final and lasting for Ger- 
many. 

Ninth, Germany is ready to participate actively in any 
efforts for drastic limitation of unrestricted arming. She 
sees the only possible way in a return to the principles of the 
old Geneva Red Cross Convention. She believes, to begin 
with, only in the possibility of the gradual abolition and out- 
lawing of fighting methods which are contrary to this con- 
vention, such as dumdum bullets and other missiles which 
are a deadly menace to civilian women and children. 

To abolish fighting planes, but to leave the question of 
bombardment open, seems to us wrong and ineffective. But 
it believes it is possible to ban certain arms as contrary to 
international law and to outlaw those who use them. But 








this, too, can only be done gradually. Therefore, gas and 
incendiary and explosive bombs outside of the battle area can 
be banned and the ban extended later to all bombing. As 
long as bombing is free, a limitation of bombing planes is a 
doubtful proposition. But as soon as bombing is branded as 
barbarism, the building of bombing planes will automatically 
cease. 
Just as the Red Cross stopped the killing of wounded 
and prisoners, it should be possible to stop the bombing of 
civilians. In the adoption of such principles, Germany sees 
a better means of pacification and security for peoples than 
in all the assistance pacts and military conventions. 

Tenth, the German Government is ready to agree to 
every limitation leading to abandonment of the heaviest 
weapons which are especially suitable for aggression. These 
comprise, first, the heaviest artillery and heaviest tanks. 

Eleventh, Germany declares herself ready to agree to 
the delimitation of calibre of artillery and guns on dread- 
noughts, cruisers and torpedo boats. Similarly, the German 
Government is ready to adopt any limitation on naval ton- 
nage, and finally to agree to the limitation of tonnage of sub- 
marines or even to their abolition, provided other countries 
do likewise. 

Twelfth, the German Government is of the opinion 
that all attempts effectively to lessen tension between individ- 
ual States through international agreements or agreements 
between several States are doomed to failure unless suitable 
measures are taken to prevent poisoning of public opinion on 
the part of irresponsible individuals in speech, writing, in 
the film and in the theatre. 

Thirteenth, the German Government is ready any time 
to agree to an international arrangement which will ef- 
fectively prevent and make impossible all attempts to in- 
terfere from the outside in affairs of other States. The term 
“interference” should be internationally defined. 

If people wish for peace it must be possible for govern- 
ments to maintain it. We believe the restoration of the 
German defense force will contribute to this peace because 
of the simple fact that its existence removes a dangerous 
vacuum in Europe. We believe if the peoples of the world 
could agree to destroy all their gas and inflammable and ex- 
plosive bombs this would be cheaper than using them to de- 
stroy one another. In saying this 1 am not speaking any 
longer as the representative of a defenseless State which 
could reap only advantages and no obligations from such 
action from others. 

I cannot better conclude my speech to you, my fellow- 
fighters and trustees of the nation, than by repeating our 
confession of faith in peace: Whoever lights the torch of 
war in Europe can wish for nothing but chaos. We, how- 
ever, live in the firm conviction our time will see not the de- 
cline but the renaissance of the West. It is our proud hope 
and our unshakable belief Germany can make an imperish- 
able contribution to this great work. 
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Looking Out from the Golden Gate 


By CHESTER H. ROWELL 
Editor San Francisco Chronicle. Broadcast Over WJZ, May 4, 1935 


past looks out on the future. From that historic 
spot, where— 


The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea— 


to this prophetic portal between two worlds, the history of 
our race and our civilization has been one vast Westward 
trek. Since even before the dawn of history, our forebears, 
Colt and Teuton, Roman, Hellene and Slav, have driven 
each other in successive waves across Europe and then 
across America, always Westward, until now, at last, we 
look out through the Gate, beyond which there is no further 
West. The only thing West of us is the Far East, and to 
the East of us is all the West. The oldest story and the 
longest journey in history end here, with us. 

Beyond the great waters on which that Gate opens lies 
another world, older than ours and larger, but until now a 
world apart. It, too, has its long and very proud history. 
In the more than a hundred generations of its recorded 
annals, there have been scarcely ten in which, even by our 
standards, the civilization of our Occidental forebears sur- 
passed that of the contemporary Orient. But three of those 
have been the three last, in which, not by superiority of 
race, but because the first got the guns and the engines, the 
white man has stretched the long arm of his dominion around 
the earth. 

For all these ages, until now, the dominant fact of 
human history has been the separateness of these two worlds. 
But henceforward, forever, its controlling condition will be 
their togetherness. For better or for worse, in peace or in 
war, in understanding or in misunderstanding, in cooperation 
or in rivalry, but always in contact, they will face the fu- 
ture—together. 

Now we, the farthest farers of the age-long journey, 
the warders of the Western mark, stand guard here at the 
frontier of two civilizations, pledged that through this Gate 
shall flow the commerce of goods and ideas, and the currents 
of understanding and of friendship, but shall not come the 
destruction of our institutions nor the overwhelming of our 
race. 

Trade is only one of the relations with which we shall 
have to reckon, but it has been, and doubtless will long 
continue to be, the dominant one. It was the breaking of 
the barriers of trade that also broke the spiritual, intellectual 
and social isolation of the Orient, and it will be through 
the channels of trade that a better understanding of the 
Orient will come to us. 

In matters of trade, you of the Atlantic region are 
hoping for the restoration of the past, but we of the Pacific 
have to reckon mostly with the potentialities of the future. 
Your Europe you once thought of as a finished world. If 
its peace could be secured and its trade revived, your prob- 
lem would be solved. But we face a world, across the 
Pacific, which, old as it is in everything else, is in its bare 
beginnings industrially and commercially. Our major prob- 
lem is, not to get more of what there is now, but to co- 
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operate toward the development of a future in which even 
a minor share would be far more than the whole of it is 
now. 


Present trade, to be sure, is far from insignificant. 
Japan takes our cotton and we take Japan’s silk and tea. 
Japan and China take our tobacco and petroleum, our manu- 
factured goods, our metals, lumber and fruits, and we in 
California even “ship coals to Newcastle” by sending to 
Japan and China rice, prawnes, squid, and all manner of 
Oriental foods. We take the tea of Japan, China and 
India, the rubber of Malaisia and Insulinde, the spices and 
copra of the sunny isles, the sugar and sisal of the Philip- 
pines and the jute of India, the bristles of China, the soy 
beans of Manchuria, and the furs of Siberia. It is already 
a goodly trade. 


But it is as nothing compared to the illimitable oppor- 
tunities of the future. Around this Pacific basin dwell two- 
thirds of the human race, nearly all of them of intelligent, 
diligent, highly civilized peoples. They have all the resources 
of Asia, Australia and the myriad islands on the one side and 
of the two Americas on the other. It is no mere dream of 
Western pride that envisages our Golden Gate as some 
day the front door of America, through which shall flow the 
commerce of three continents and a billion men. 

The future of this trade, like that of Europe, depends 
on peace. Asia will develop, as Europe will recover, if there 
is peace. There is no blinking the fact that this peace is 
now threatened, across both oceans. We shall be more for- 
tunate than we deserve, though not more so than we hope, 
if we keep out of even the shooting part of another general 
European or Asiatic war. There is no hope whatever of our 
escaping its economic and social consequences. Neither, I 
fear, is there much hope of our arousing ourselves in time 
to do our part toward forestalling that calamity before it 
happens. 

But if, luckily, peace and security are assured, the era 
of Pacific industrial development is at hand, with all the 
reserve power of two billion eager hands and the resources 
of vast continents as its assets. 

Doubtless, for a time, we shall continue to be stupid 
enough to regard that development as 2 menace, as we now 
are with Japan, or to delude ourselves that our trade can 
consist of all selling and no buying. But finally, in the 
school of experience if not of intelligence, our successors will 
learn better. 

Fortunately, too, the Orient will have to unlearn the 
lesson of a too slavish imitation of our industrialization. Our 
key resources are coal and iron, and nature has placed nearly 
all of these on the two shores of the Atlantic. It is not the 
color of our skin or the quality of our brains, but the location 
of these deposits, that has centered the civilization of the 
age of coal and iron in the region of coal and iron. Our 
monopoly, in that respect, is permanent. 

Asia, therefore, must develop its export industries out 
of its own different resources. Some of these will compete 


with ours, but more of them will supplement ours. If we 
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will have the intelligence and the character to adjust our- 
selves to the new problems of a no longer divided world, 
we shall find them mutually profitable. 

The key, after all, to the economic revival of the At- 


lantic region and the economic development of the Pacific 
region is the spiritual rebirth of them both, into the sort 
of civilized men who can live safely together on a planet 
now shrunk too small for them to live apart. 


How We Can Stay Out of War 


By HON. JAMES P. POPE, United States Senator from Idaho 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System from Washington, D. C., May 15, 1935. Arranged by the World 


Peace Foundation in cooperation with the National Advisory Council in Education. 


street that ran something like this: “There is a lot 

of talk about another big war in Europe. It does 
look like Hitler is going to do what the Kaiser did—plunge 
the world into war again. Well, we sure don’t want to get 
into it. We don’t want to send our boys over there again 
to fight.” 

I venture to'say this man expressed the universal senti- 
ment of the American people. There may be a difference of 
opinion as to how we can stay out of such a war, but there 
is no difference of opinion about staying out. 

Many years ago when I was a boy in northern Louisi- 
ana, a plague of yellow fever broke out in the southern part 
of the state. I saw armed men at the railroad stations to 
enforce a quarantine against people and products from the 
infected area. Every effort was made to prevent our people 
from going into that section. 

That was a wise thing to do. It was about all we could 
do after the epidemic had started. In spite of our efforts, 
however, yellow fever spread to other areas and for months 
it took its toll of victims. 

Since that time, through patient and concerted efforts 
of the communities in that section of the country, the cause 
of yellow fever has been discovered. Measures have been 
taken to remove the cause and now there are no more yel- 
low fever epidemics. 

War is just such a plague to humanity and when it 
breaks out in one part of the world other nations should 
establish laws and regulations to prevent its spreading over 
the rest of the world. 

The United States is now trying to establish such regu- 
lations in the form of control of the munitions traffic, tak- 
ing the profits out of war, and stricter neutrality laws to 
prevent our being drawn into a foreign war. Resolutions 
have been introduced in Congress to place an embargo on 
exports of munitions and contraband, to prevent loans to 
warring nations and their citizens, to prevent American citi- 
zens from traveling on the high seas, and to remove other 
danger of conflict. 

These are wise measures and I am supporting all of 
them. But, like the yellow fever quarantine regulations, 
none of them go to the heart of the problem. None of them 
seek to find and remove the cause of the plague. None of 
them would have the effect of preventing war. The old 
saying that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” is just as true in the matter of war as it is in the mat- 
ter of disease. 

The causes of war are economic conflicts brought on 
by currency depressions, trade barriers, dislocated gold sup- 
plies, and there are racial and religious animosities, tradi- 
tional rivalries, and armament races. The great problem is 
to deal with these underlying causes of war. 


TT other day I overheard a remark by a man on the 


Somehow the nations of the world must unite their 
efforts to deal with the causes of war in the world. They 
must learn to settle their disputes by peaceful means, just 
as disputes between our states are settled. At the time the 
Constitution was adopted four colonies were on the verge of 
war. After the union was formed, many states barely 
avoided armed conflicts. Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
almost went to war over a boundary line. Missouri and 
Iowa had armed forces on either side of the line ready to 
fight. Texas and Oklahoma had a similar experience. 
Louisiana and Mississippi at one time were ready to fight 
over oyster beds on the boundary line. All these disputes 
were settled by our Supreme Court and there was no war. 

Because of differences in tradition, culture, and aspira- 
tions, and the lack of consciousness of identity of interests, 
we cannot expect a world organization modeled after the 
government of any state, but the same process of settling 
disputes by peaceful means in a concert of nations can be 
developed. The procedure of conference, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, and adjudication should be followed as far as pos- 
sible among the nations. 

At the end of the World War the wise statesmen of 
the world realized the necessity of pursuing this course. 
The League of Nations and the World Court were estab- 
lished as instruments to accomplish this purpose. Sixty-two 
nations became members of the League and 59 nations have 
become members of the Court. The United States, Japan, 
and Germany are the only great nations not members of the 
League. It is unnecessary to rehearse the reasons why the 
United States did not enter the League and the Court. The 
principal reason, I am convinced, is that the American people 
were lead to believe that by joining these organizations there 
would be danger that our country would become involved 
in old world disputes and would be obligated to send our 
soldiers to fight on foreign soil. 

The fact is that at no time in the history of these insti- 
tutions would that have occurred because military force has 
never been used in the operation of these agencies. 

In order that such a result can never occur I have 
introduced a resolution in the Senate of the United States 
to associate with the work of the League on the expressed 
understanding and condition that the United. States will 
assume no obligations to use armed force except when Con- 
gress so decides under the Constitution. Under this plan, 
the United States could cooperate with the other 62 na- 
tions of the world to prevent war without any obligation to 
send our soldiers abroad. 

Since every civilized community in the world has ob- 
tained domestic peace by collective effort in establishing law 
and order, the nations of the world can by collective effort 
remove the causes of war and establish a condition of order 
and progress in the world. 

This is the only way to permanent and enduring peace. 
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